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ARE YOU 


SUPERSTITIOUS? 


Perhaps the question asked of many should be: 


How superstitious are you? 


Here you will find the answer to either question. 


HIS will be an examination of 

conscience for every Christian 
on the very common abuse of reli- 
gion that is known as superstition. 
As such it must begin with a defini- 
tion and explanation of what super- 
stition is, and proceed to outline in 
detail the various forms in which it 
may be found in human beings. 


I. DEFINITION 
UPERSTITION may be defined 
in general as any religious or 
quasi-religious act or practice that 
is contrary to the revelations of God, 
or contrary to the goodness and wis- 
dom of God, or contrary to the hon- 
or due only to God, or contrary to 


right reason as it explains the obliga- 


tions of religion. 
An act or a practice may be su- 
perstitious because it is an attempt 
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to worship the true God in the wrong 
way, or because it attributes to crea- 
tures or things powers that belong 
only to God. In both forms it is con- 
trary to the first commandment of 
God. 

Superstition is said to be a reli- 
gious or quasi-religious act because 
any act that seeks to obtain special 
help or special knowledge of the fu- 
ture from an invisible source par- 
takes of the nature of a religious act. 
God has revealed many things about 
the invisible world around us; He 
has also made known His will as to 
what should be man’s relation to the 
invisible world. Superstition means 
seeking to make contact with and to 
be helped by the invisible world in a 
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manner contrary to the revelations 
and the wisdom of God. 

Two things usually team up in a 
person to make him superstitious. 
The first is his instinctive tendency 
to believe in the reality of an invis- 
ible world, and in the relation be- 
tween the invisible and the visible 
world. The second is ignorance of 
God’s actual revelations concerning 
the invisible world and what are to 
be man’s proper relationships to it. 

Those who are thus ignorant are 
apt to accept foolish customs that 
have been handed down from one 
generation to another of superstitious 
people as sources of “good luck” or 
“bad luck.” They are easily taken in 
by clever fakers who pretend to have 
a special knowledge of the future, 
or a special power to heal their dis- 
eases. 


That is why people who have little 
or no knowledge of the true religion 
are often the most superstitious. That 
is why even Catholics who don’t 
' study and try to know their religion 
are often taken in by spreaders of 
chain prayers and other professedly 
magical religious gimmicks. That is 
why clever people often succeed in 
making a great deal of money by de- 
luding others into thinking that their 
sleight-of-hand, their guesses about 
the future, their powers of auto-sug- 
gestion, are products of a special 
control over the invisible world. 


Il. KINDS OF SUPERSTITION 
LL superstitious practices may 
be divided into four kinds which 
are: I. Popular; II. Pseudo-scientific; 
III. Pseudo-religious; IV. Diabolic. 
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Every reader of this article should 
examine himself on whether he is a 
victim of any of these forms that 
superstition can take. 


A. Popular Superstitions 

These are the handed-down super- 
stitions, which people pick up from 
their families or neighbors, accord- 
ing to which it is believed that good 
luck or bad luck is sure to follow on 
some chance happening as on the 
use of some insignificant material 
sign or thing. In all cases of such 
superstition it is dishonoring God to 
believe that He would attach serious 
consequences to the use of so insig- 
nificant a sign or thing. 


Examples of popular “good luck” 
superstitions are the following: to 
believe that carrying a rabbit’s foot 
is sure to bring good luck; to believe 
that an itchy palm means that one 
will get unexpected money; to be- 
lieve that throwing anything over 
one’s left shoulder in the light of a 
full moon can cure a disease; to be- 
lieve that finding a four-leaf clover 
will surely bring good fortune. 


Examples of popular “bad luck” 
superstitions are these: to believe that 
breaking a mirror, or walking under 
a ladder, or opening an umbrella in 
the house, or seeing a black cat cross 
one’s path, or to sit down as one of 
thirteen at table, or to be the third 
one to light a cigarette from the same 
match — that any of these foolish 
signs will bring bad luck in one form 
or another. 

It is probably true that many peo- 
ple who attach some slight signifi- 
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cance to such good or bad luck signs 
do not reflect sufficiently on the mat- 
ter to be guilty of mortal sin. Ob- 
jectively, however, a firm and con- 
vinced belief in their power is a grave 
dishonor to God and should always 
be firmly and completely resisted. 


B. Pseudo-scientific Superstitions 

It should be noted here that there 
are many mysterious things brought 
into daily use by true science, the 
acceptance of which is by no means 
superstition. For example, the exact 
nature of the power of electricity is 
a great mystery. However, science 
has discovered how it can be gener- 
ated and how it can be transmitted 
and used with great accuracy. Thus 
a mysterious natural phenomenon 
has become a part of our daily lives. 


So too, many of the remedies that 
medical science has found by experi- 
ment to be truly efficacious in cur- 
ing diseases remain mysteries. Doc- 
tors do not know how they work, but 
they know from innumerable experi- 
ments that they do work. The rela- 
tion between cause and effect, while 
unexplainable, is truly _ scientific 
knowledge. 


There is, however, a second area 
in which so-called sciences lead many 
people into superstitious beliefs that 
have no solid foundation in reason, 
observation or experiment. Some of 
these may be called borderline sci- 
ences, in that they afford a vague 
foundation for educated guesses 
about a person’s character or future. 

Examples are these: the so-called 
science of phrenology, by which one 
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person may pretend to be able to 
tell secret and future things about 
another through examining the shape 
of his skull; the so-called science of 
palm-reading, by which occult revela- 
tions and prophecies of future events 
are made on the basis of the char- 
acter of the lines found on a person’s 
palm; the so-called science of inter- 
preting hand-writing, by which star- 
tling conclusions are drawn about a 
person’s character from an examina- 
tion of samples of his handwriting. 


These may be called borderline 
sciences and borderline superstitions. 
They are borderline sciences because 
it is possible that some very simple 
and general and rather vague char- 
acteristics of an individual may be 
learned from an examination of his 
skull, or his handwriting, or his palm. 
They are borderline superstitions be- 
cause as soon as anyone pretends to 
be able to reveal the future of anoth- 
er, or to give a detailed analysis of 
his character, from these sources, he 
is positing an effect for which there 
is no sufficient or proven cause. For 
example, if a palm-reader were to 
tell you that the lines in your hand 
show that you will die before fifty, 
or will have an unhappy love affair 
in your thirties, it would be supersti- 
tion to put any real faith in what he 
says. 


A final category of scientific super- 
Stitions is that in which a person pre- 
tends to have evolved a system for 
putting you into contact with invisi- 
ble forces, or foretelling your future, 
that has no valid foundation in rea- 
son, revelation or experience. Only 
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God actually knows the future; any- 
one who pretends to be able to dis- 
cover it, and all who believe in those 
who thus pretend, are dishonoring 
God and practicing superstition. 


A prime example of such system- 
atic superstition is to be found in the 
so-called science of astrology. Prac- 
tically all popular newsstands have 
magazines for sale that promote this 
pseudo-science or superstitious meth- 
od of discovering something about 
the future. They pretend to be able 
to tell their readers, from the fact 
of the arrangement of the planets 
and stars on the day they were born, 
what kind of persons they are, what 
days in their life will be good for 
business deals, for success in love, 
for long trips, etc., and what days 
will be bad. It is rank superstition to 
believe in astrology, and every sensi- 
ble person should leave the books 
and periodicals that deal with it 
strictly alone. 


Professional fortune-tellers are al- 
so purveyors of superstition. Wheth- 
er they use a crystal ball, or a deck 
of cards, or tea leaves, or any other 
device, they are pretending to do 
something that only God can do. 
Those who patronize them or believe 
in them are putting faith that should 
be given only to God in one of His 
creatures. 


Sometimes people say that they go 
to fortune-tellers “just for fun.” In a 
social gathering, where one member 
of a party pretends to tell fortunes 
from tea leaves or cards, but with no 
one present taking the matter seri- 
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ously, fortune-telling may be harm- 
less. But to pay money to a profes- 
sional to have one’s fortune told is 
never harmless. It gives scandal; it 
promotes the sinful practice by sup- 
porting those who indulge in it; and 


_ it is most rare that anyone would pay 


money for something in which he has 
no belief at all. 


A third type of systematic super- 
stition is practiced by those who pre- 
tend to be able to make detailed rev- 
elations and prophecies about others 
by interpreting their dreams. As in 
the case of phrenology and the in- 
terpretation of handwriting, some 
vague and indeterminate judgments 
about a person can be made on the 
basis of his dreams. But to accept 
dreams as a basis of certain knowl- 
edge of distant events, or of future 
happenings, would be superstitious. 


C. Religious Superstitions 

Religious superstitions are prac- 
ticed either through the wrong use 
of good religious things, or through 
practices and religious cults that are 
not in accord with the true religion. 

Under the first head, Catholics can 
be guilty of superstition by the man- 
ner in which they use medals, holy 
pictures, scapulars, or any religious 
article. Such things are rightly used 
under three conditions: 1) that they 
represent sincere devotion toward 
the one represented by the religious 
article, and respect for the blessing 
that the Church placed upon the arti- 
cle; 2) that they inspire humble 
prayers for needs of soul and body 
to the one honored; 3) that they 
never be looked upon as charms or 
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“good luck” pieces that will protect 
one even in the midst of violations 
of God’s laws. 


Thus it would be superstitious to 
believe that a St. Christopher medal 
in one’s car will save one from acci- 
dent even in the midst of reckless 
and illegal driving. — 


It would be superstitious for a 
Catholic to believe that wearing a 
scapular will save his soul even 
though he deliberately misses Mass 
often on Sunday. 


A form of superstition into which 
poorly instructed Catholics often fall 
is that of belief in so-called chain 
prayers. Someone starts the process 
by making up a certain prayer, or 
even by copying an approved prayer; 
then the person sends copies of this 
prayer to one or two or three per- 
sons, telling them to say the prayer 
themselves and to be sure to pass it 
on to one or two or three other per- 
sons; and finally, it is stated in the 
message that they will suffer some 
harm if they break the chain, or will 
receive some extraordinary favor if 
they say the prayer a certain number 
of days and pass it on to others. 


Since there is absolutely no author- 
ization in God’s revelation for the 
threats or promises connected with 
chain prayers, it is pure superstition 
to take them seriously. Catholics who 
receive them should either burn and 
forget them, or give them to a priest 
so that he can warn others against 
them. 
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Superstition is practiced through 
wrong religious cults in many ways. 
For example, it is seriously wrong to 
believe or take part in the meetings 
of evangelistic faith-healers, who 
maintain that every human disease 
can be cured in behalf of those who 
have sufficient faith in the Lord 
Jesus. The Lord Jesus did not make 
the curing of bodily disease a uni- 
versal effect of faith. Moreover, those 
who practice faith-healing usually be- 
long to sects that reject much of what 
Christ gave to His true religion. 


Another false religious cult, to take 
part in which would be a serious sin 
of superstition, is that of spiritism. 
This is the recently established sect 
which maintains that contact with 
the souls of the dead can be made 
through seances, mediums, table- 
rapping and other means. This is 
contrary to the revelations of Christ 
about the souls of the dead; more- 
over, the means used for making con- 
tact with the dead are contrary to 
the majesty and wisdom of God. 

In brief, participation in the prac- 
tices of any religious sect or group that 
pretends to be able to bring about 
miraculous or magical results through 
incantations, emotional splurges, 
curses or blessings, would be the 
grave sin of superstition. 


D. Diabolical Superstitions 

Almost all the above forms of su- 
perstition can become diabolical 
when the individual who indulges in 
them deliberately asks the devil to 
help him, or even only agrees to ac- 
cept the help of the devil for attain- 
ing the end desired. 








It is a part of true Christian teach- 
ing that the devil is a very clever and 
intelligent spirit. He can sometimes 
bring about natural phenomena that 
are beyond the powers of human be- 
ings. He is so intelligent that he is 
able at times to guess at future events 
with far greater accuracy than any 
human being. He is in no wise un- 
willing to use the superstitious prac- 
tices of people to bring about some 
of the startling events of which he is 
capable, if he is given a little encour- 
agement, or if people are willing to 
put themselves in his power in any 
way. 


Thus it is that fortune-tellers some- 
times seem to be able to predict 
things that no ordinary human being 
could know; in such cases one must 
always be fearful that they are as- 
sisted by the devil. Some of the ef- 
fects brought about in spiritistic se- 
ances have never been explained by 
trickery or natural cause and effect; 
it must never be considered impos- 
sible that the devil has something to 
do with them. 


So it is with all forms of supersti- 
tion. If extraordinary effects are ex- 
pected from causes that are dishon- 
orable to God, or contrary to His 
wishes and revelations, there is al- 
ways the possibility that the devil 
will use them to bring about some of 





the superhuman occurrences of which 
he is capable, in order to keep hu- 
man beings in superstition and grad- 
ually to win them over to his com- 
plete service. 


Ill. CONCLUSIONS 

T IS this last reason that makes it 

exceedingly important that Chris- 
tians smother every tendency within 
themselves toward superstition. To 
be a Christian means to have a salu- 
tary fear and hatred of the devil. In- 
deed, a complete renunciation of the 
devil is the first part of the baptismal 
service that makes one a Christian. 
Since any form of superstition gives 
the devil at least a handle or an op- 
portunity, it should be one of the 
most feared of sins. 


The elimination of superstition 
from one’s life demands, as has been 
said above, a solid grounding in the 
truths revealed by Christ that form 
the true religion. In every doubt 
about whether a certain practice is 
truly Christian or rooted in supersti- 
tion, an investigation should imme- 
diately be made through sound read- 
ing, consultation with more learned 
persons, and the asking of appropri- 
ate questions of those who have the 
answers. Once the whole truth about 
religion is grasped, there will be lit- 
tle danger of superstition. 





HAIL MARY 
This prayer is low in words, high in mysteries, small in speech, great 
in might, above honey sweet, and above gold precious. It is woven of 
passing few words, and is spread into the most wide torrent of heavenly 


sweetness. 


Thomas a’ Kempis 
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Problems 
of 


Professional People 


ROBLEM: I am a _ public-school 

teacher with many years of experi- 
ence, and I am quite puzzled at all the 
social events and amusements that are 
being introduced into the school, es- 
pecially in the high school grades, in 
recent years. Dances and skating parties 
and sleigh rides and the election of vari- 
ous queens, etc., have become a very 
important feature of school life. Per- 
haps I am old-fashioned, but I believe 
there are too many of such happenings 
in our schools today. Will you please 
comment on this matter? 


OLUTION: I agree fully with this 
experienced teacher, and I believe 
that if she is old-fashioned, it is in the 
right direction. Certainly, no one will 
reasonably complain about a limited 
number of social events and amuse- 
ments in our schools during the course 
of the year, especially in the high school 
classes, permitting the pupils to have 
a pleasant afternoon or evening, and, 
if possible, giving the parents an op- 
portunity to meet one another. But the 
number of such gatherings should be 
limited. In former years, most schools 
conducted affairs of this kind only three 
or four times in the course of the year 
and this was regarded as fully sufficient. 
But nowadays almost every week there 
is some social event or amusement un- 
der the auspices of the school, and 
boys and girls are looked on as out- 
moded if they do not take part. Some- 
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times the school authorities have not 
the courage to intervene; sometimes 
they try to limit these events but are 
opposed by parents who are determined 
that their sons and daughters are not 
going to have their desire for amuse- 
ment curtailed. The result is that many 
of our schools — particularly high 
schools — have become centers of so- 
cial life rather than places of learning. 


This is a serious situation. In the 
first place, it surely constitutes a serious 
obstacle to study. The hours spent in 
dances and parties — and, in addition, 
the hours spent in preparation for these 
events — and the concentration on 
pleasure rather than on study are un- 
doubtedly harmful to the spirit of schol- 
arship. This is one of the reasons for 
the decline of academic standards in 
the United States, especially in second- 
ary schools. Indeed, some colleges are 
now yielding to this unfortunate by- 
product of education. 


Another grave reason for limiting the 
social activities of the pupils in our 
schools is the unquestionable fact that 
these events are often occasions of sin. 
In some places, for example, it is 
customary for the boys and girls to go 
for a drive after a social affair, visiting 
taverns and night clubs on the way, and 
not returning home until after sunrise. 
The trip to Washington, which has be- 
come a regular event for the senior 
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class in some schools — and which 
should be most pleasant and instructive 
—has been turned in some instances in- 
to a round of wild and disgusting con- 
duct, particularly when boys and girls 
travel together. 

No remedy for this deplorable situa- 
tion can be hoped for until both school 
authorities and parents agree to restrict 
the social activities of the students to 
a reasonable number and in addition in- 


sist that the rules of decency be strict- 
ly observed. When that is done we can 
hope that the standards of scholarship 
will rise in our schools and that there 
will be an improvement in the morals 
of the younger generation in the Unit- 
ed States. 


Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., S.T.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
Catholic University of America 





CLASS FOR PARENTS 


But in this great work of the Christian education of your sons and 
daughters you will understand that training in the home, however wise, 
however thorough, is not enough. It needs to be supplemented and per- 
fected by the powerful aid of religion. From the moment of baptism the 
priest possesses the authority of a spiritual father and a pastor over your 
children, and you must cooperate with him in teaching them those rudi- 
ments of catechism and piety which are the only basis of a solid educa- 
tion, and of which you, the earliest teachers of your children, ought to 
have a sufficient and sure knowledge. You cannot teach what you do 
not know yourselves. Teach them to love God, to love Christ, to love 
our Mother the Church and the pastors of the Church who are your 
guides. Love the catechism and teach your children to love it; it is the 
great handbook of the love and fear of God, of Christian wisdom and 


of eternal life. 


Pope Pius XIil 
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THE 


This article was written by an 
American whose present home is 
in Thailand, a country of southeast 
Asia, which looks out upon the 
Gulf of Siam to the south and 

is bordered by Laos, Cambodia 
and Burma to the east, west and 
north. It is an article about 

the feelings that the peoples of 
this part of the world have 
toward Americans. 


BELOVED 


AMERICAN 


ERNEST F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


T IS fashionable in many quar- 
ters these days to write books— 
The Ugly American, The Quiet 
American — and to make statements 
to convey the impression that most 
Americans abroad and especially in 
the Far East are hated, or at least 
deeply disliked by most of the na- 
tives of these foreign countries. 
Americans are continuously on 
tour in the countries of the orient, 
or they have established temporary 
homes within their borders either in 
the pursuit of legitimate business or 
as members of economic, educational 
or military agencies set up by the 
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United States Government to protect 
and to aid peoples who through all 
the centuries never had protection or 
aid before. Through this close asso- 
ciation Americans and their Asian 
hosts are in a position to become 
quite well acquainted and to observe 
the vices and virtues of each other 
without restriction or restraint. 

The opinion, held even by a large 
number of self-depreciating Ameri- 
cans as well as by their enemies, is 
that the Asians for the most part do 
not like their visitors. Americans, 
they say, are ignorant, loud-mouthed, 
arrogant, patronizing and material- 
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istic. Their very conduct provokes 
disgust. Their very wealth, which 
they parade spectacularly causes an- 
gry resentment. Their vulgar man- 
ner of dressing (particularly on the 
part of women) which they flaunt in 
public — on the street, in restau- 
rants, even in church — calls for 
vigorous condemnation. 


How can it be otherwise (conclude 
these critics) but that Americans be 
disliked and even hated by the peo- 
ple of these foreign countries? 

The case against the Americans in 
these foreign countries is not, how- 
ever, as “open and shut” as these 
critics would have us believe. 


It must be admitted that some 
Asians do not like Americans just 
as it is a fact that some Americans 
are guilty of the kind of conduct de- 
scribed in the accusations made by 
these critics. But these “American 
haters” are in the minority. And 
their name is known. 


The Communists 

First in line are the Communists. 

Communists show a hatred for 
everyone whom they would destroy. 
Nothing is nearer and dearer to their 
heart than the total destruction of all 
America and of all Americans. Amer- 
icans are the only people in the world 
strong enough to stand up to them, to 
prevent them from spreading to every 
nation on earth their system of athe- 
ism and propertyless people and dic- 
tatorial central government that 
denies all freedom to the individual. 
Americans believe in God. They up- 
hold the right to own property. They 
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honor the dignity of the individual. 
Americans therefore must be dis- 
credited and if possible destroyed. 
Americans must be told on sign 
boards, by means of handbills, in 
newspapers and magazines, by 
speeches and proclamations to go 
home. “Americans, go home!” has 
about the same connotation in the 
orient as “Workers of the world, 
arise!” 


The Communist campaign against 
Americans in Asia, and particularly 
in southeast Asia, is not carried on 
openly as a campaign in favor of 
Communism against capitalism. Rath- 
er it is carried on as a patriotic move 
in favor of liberty and independence 
for the small nation, which indepen- 
dence is being endangered by the 
encroachment of American interests. 
The discrediting of Americans is done 
ostensibly to promote nationalism 
and to destroy the danger of a new 
colonialism. 


University Students 


Certain unthinking people are tak- 
en in by the strategy of the Com- 
munists. They admire the zeal of the 
Communists who say they are trying 
to check the ambitions and the avar- 
ice of fat and selfish and money-mad 
Americans, who have in mind only 
the one purpose of taking their small 
country, making a colony of it and 
thereby becoming richer than they 
ever were before. 


At times university students are 
taken in by the Communists and be- 
come the most vociferous opponents 
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to and dislikers of America. This is 
easily understandable. University 
students are young, immature, im- 
pressionable and full of youthful en- 
thusiasm for causes and campaigns, 
and consumed with energy that must 
be drained off or end in the disaster 
of explosion. 


In other countries, where the Com- 
munists have no power, college boys 
expend their energy on seeing how 
many human beings can crowd into 
a telephone booth at the same time 
or on playing football or basketball. 
In countries where the Communists 
are permitted to give fiery speeches 
and to fill the streets with slogans 
and flaming posters against America, 
the college boys and girls expend 
their energy on holding mass meet- 
ings for the purpose of vocally dis- 
membering Americans. Very often 
their “apparent” hatred hardly goes 
beyond the shouting stage. Once the 
rally is over, their hatred is ended 
too. 


The Neurotics 


Then there is the fringe of neu- 
rotic people in the Asian countries 
just as there is such a fringe in all 
the countries of the world. These in- 
tense persons feed on being “against” 
things; and they choose the target 
most ready at hand at which to aim 
their shots. Because America is big 
and powerful and seemingly omni- 
present throughout the world, be- 
cause America is the first foreign 
image that they see when they look 
around, they quite naturally select 
America for their attack. 
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There are not too many of this 
kind in proportion to the general 
population in any of the southeast- 
ern Asian nations. They make a lot 
of noise and one might be led to be- 
lieve that they are more numerous 
than they are. Their harm consists 
in creating an atmosphere of anti- 
Americanism in countries where 
there was no such feeling before they 
began to raise their cry. 


Officials 

Finally there are always a few of- 
ficials in the government who make 
a point of blasting away at America 
as though she were responsible for 
all the world’s ills. These men should 
not be rashly judged. But it is not a 
rash judgment to assume that per- 
haps they are angry because the al- 
lotment of money given to their na- 
tion by America is not as great as 
they think it should be; and so they 
loudly accuse the rich country to the 
west of miserliness. Their accusation 
does not always go unechoed by the 
people. 


All these are exceptions and form 
a very small minority. The ordinary 
people do not dislike Americans. 
Children may laugh and point at 
Americans and call them “long-nosed 
foreigners” because Americans have 
noses almost twice as long as the 
noses possessed by Asians. 


This does not mean that the chil- 
dren hate the long-nosed Americans. 
They laugh just as heartily when the 
Americans come back at them and 
call them “short-nosed Siamese” or 
“short-nosed Laotians.” Such ex- 
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changes can as easily be signs of af- 
fection as indications of dislike. 


Again, taxi drivers may charge an 
American an exorbitant price for a 
ride around the block in a cab. That 
need not necessarily be because the 
taxi driver hates Americans but 
rather because he thinks Americans 
possess so much money that it is on- 
ly right that they share some of it 
with one who has very little money. 
Seldom does a taxi driver give even 
the slightest indication that he would 
not mind at all dumping his Amer- 
ican passenger into the nearest canal. 

This kindness has not always been 
the rule in Europe. In certain west- 
ern countries there have not been 
wanting people who spat on the 
sidewalk as an American passed by. 
One never sees a person from south- 
east Asia, outside the categories of 
anti-Americans named above, per- 
petrating so outrageous a violation 
of manners and Christian charity. 


Interracial Marriages 

Hundreds of Asian girls have mar- 
ried American men in the past fifteen 
years. If the rules for such interra- 
cial marriages were not so stringent, 
there would be many hundreds more. 
Most of these Asian girls come from 
good families and were brought up 
by their parents in just as strict a 
fashion as the daughters of good 
families in America. 


Children 
A short time ago a group of Amer- 
icans living in the orient took a trip 
down a river that flows through 
southeast Asia to the gulf of Siam, 
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a journey of some fifteen or twenty 
miles. All along the river shore, on 
both sides, were the homes of Thai 
people who make their living by fish- 
ing, They were a typical cross sec- 
tion of the men, women and chil- 
dren of southeast Asia and particu- 
larly of Thailand. 


As the boat went along its course, 
it passed innumerable children who 
were swimming in the river. These 
children without exception waved, 
shouted at and gave big smiles to the 
Americans in the boat. It wasn’t be- 
cause the children wanted something 
—candy, money, food. They did not 
ask for a single thing during the 
whole trip. Yet, they seemed univer- 
sally glad to see the Americans and 
to greet them. 


It was the same with the grown 
people who were working on their 
fishing nets or on their boats along- 
side the river. Like the children, 
when these people saw the boat with 
the American flag flying on it, they 
paused in their work and waved and 
shouted greetings. With very few ex- 
ceptions there was not a frown on 
any face, or a gesture of the hand 
showing that Americans were not 
wanted on an Asian river or any 
place else on Asian land. 


Parishes 

In some of the countries of south- 
east Asia a number of Catholic par- 
ishes in the large cities are in the 
care of American priests and are 
made up of both Asian and Ameri- 
can parishioners. To the Masses on 
Sunday, and often during the week, 
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come these Asians and Americans. 
They kneel side by side. They re- 
ceive Holy Communion at the same 
railing. They precede and follow each 
other into and out of the confession- 
als. There is no segregation, no dis- 
crimination, no expression of superi- 
ority on the part of either the inhab- 
itants of the country or their guests 
from the West. After the Mass the 
two peoples chat in front of the 
church (as much as the difference in 
language will permit) and oftentimes 
arrange for a party or a dinner date 
for the following week. That cer- 
tainly would not imply that Asians 
always and on all occasions hate 
Americans. 


Ugly Americans 

Unfortunately there are always a 
few visiting, or temporarily or per- 
manently domiciled Americans in 
Asian countries who, through boor- 
ishness, ignorance, a superiority com- 
plex or downright arrogance some- 
times cause their Asian hosts mo- 
mentarily to become angry or resent- 
ful. Such Americans think it quite 
funny to satirize the people of the 
country where they are guests, to 
crack jokes about the way they drive 
cars, run their business, conduct their 
schools and eat their meals. In de- 
scribing the habits and customs of 
the people, the word “stupid” is used 
quite frequently. This is done in the 
very homes of the people who are 
entertaining them. It is little wonder 
that under such circumstances Amer- 
icans come in for some very harsh 
words and uncompromising con- 
demnation. 

Thank God most Americans are 
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not like that! They are ladies and 
gentlemen. And if they are not lad- 
ies and gentlemen, they are soon sent 
packing back to America. Men and 
women who cannot control their 
drinking, who cannot adjust to their 
new environment, who are incessant- 
ly critical of their neighbors and 
their way of life are not given a 
chance to do too much harm. Even 
though they be high officials or peo- 
ple of grave importance, they are 
handed airplane tickets and told to 
go home. This is as it should be. 


Asian and American Understanding 

Thus, it is safe to say that the 
message of books and speeches and 
the wild statements of travelers who 
spend three weeks in southeast Asia 
and then not only know all the an- 
swers to the social, economic and ed- 
ucational problems of this far-distant 
part of the world but who tell the 
world that Americans are universal- 
ly hated by Asians do not hold muc’ 
water. 


On the contrary, Americans for 
the most part are thought well of. 
Their generosity, their ready under- 
standing, their willingness to do 
whatever they can for their neigh- 
bors, not only their neighbors of the 
East, but their neighbors in the house 
right next to where they live, do 
not go unobserved by the common 
people. In consequence the common 
people in almost every case like 
Americans very much, 


There are easily as many beloved 
Americans as there are ugly Ameri- 
cans. Most probably there are more. 
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ROM early Christian times Catholics 

have sought the intercession of the 
saints in their problems and their needs. 
Protestants sometimes object to this, as 
though to ask the prayers of a holy per- 
son on our behalf were to take something 
away from God. But surely it is the most 
natural thing in the world to say to some- 
one we love and respect: “Pray for me; 
add the strength of your prayers to my 
own poor prayers.” That is all we do 
when we beg for the intercession of the 
saints. 

The sick have special need of help to 
carry their cross patiently, and Catholic 
devotion has delighted in selecting partic- 
ular individuals from among the saints as 
special intercessors in this or that type of 
ailment. Sometimes the saint himself had 
the ailment in question, and thus could 
be expected to be sympathetic toward 
sufferers from it. In other cases the orig- 
inal reason for the choice is not so clear. 


Here are a few such patrons, selected 
almost at random: 

St. Luke, of course, is the patron of 
doctors, as also are Sts. Cosmas and 
Damian, twin brothers and doctors who 
in early Christian times were martyred 
for the faith. 

St. Camillus de Lellis and St. John of 
God, both of whom devoted their lives 
to the care of the sick, were declared joint 
patrons of all the sick by Pope Leo XIII, 
and of nurses and nursing associations by 
Pope Pius XI. 

St. Dympna, patroness of nervous and 
mental patients. According to tradition, 
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Thoughts for the Shut-in 


Heavenly Helpers 


Leonard F. Hyland, C.SS.R. 


Dympna, in the seventh century, fled her 
native Ireland to escape the violence of 
her mentally deranged pagan father. But 
he followed her to the town of Gheel in 
Belgium and there killed her with his own 
hand. Invocation of St. Dympna has been 
found very efficacious in the case of epi- 
leptics and all who are mentally afflicted. 


St. Andrew Avellino, who suffered a 
stroke, is invoked in such an emergency. 

St. James the Greater, apostle, July 25: 
helper of victims of arthritis and rheuma- 
tism. 

St. Peregrine Laziosi, a Servite priest 
who died in 1345. He was a victim of 
cancer, and hence is invoked by those who 
carry this cross. His feastday is May 1. 

St. Pantaleon, a martyr of the fourth 
century, to whom devotion has long been 
practiced by victims of tuberculosis; July 
DT 

St. Blase, February 3; well known as 
a good advocate in ailments of the throat. 

St. Erasmus, also known as St. Elmo, 
June 2, invoked for help in stomach and 
intestinal disorders. 


Lastly, mention should be made of St. 
Lidwina of Schiedam, patroness of all 
those hidden persons who lead a life of 
intense and prolonged suffering as com- 
plete invalids. For 25 years St. Lidwina 
lay on her bed, unable to move, racked 
with pain in every member of her body. 
But she accepted her suffering as a special 
vocation and endured it patiently and 
cheerfully until her death in the year 
1433. Her feastday is April 14. 
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Little Lessons in Catholic Living 


LoD Te 


TROUBLES AT HOME 


wr we wake up amid the 
joys of heaven, we shall real- 
ize how kindly God has treated us all 
through life and how stupid was all 
our peevish grumbling about our lit- 
tle troubles. At any rate, we shall 
find peace of heart in the eternal 
peace of heaven. 

But we need not wait for the eter- 
nal peace of heaven in order to get a 
proper attitude toward our troubles 
here on earth. One lesson we can 
learn very easily is given us by our 
divine Saviour during His agony in 
the garden. Would it not be a great 
blessing if we could spare the folks 
at home much needless pain? 

* * * 
HEN our Lord came to the 
garden, He said to. His dis- 
ciples: “Sit here, while I pray.” 

Then He took Peter and James and 
John with Him, and as He walked on 
with them, He began to fear. He de- 
scribes His feeling of fear by saying: 
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Adapted by M. J. Huber, C.SS.R. 


“My soul is sorrowful unto death. 
Stay here and watch with Me.” 

And when He had gone forward a 
little, He fell flat on the ground and 
He prayed: “Father, if Thou wilt, 
remove this chalice from Me; yet not 
My will, but Thine be done.” 

There He prayed in the darkness 
of the night — and amid the still 
darker shadows of certain and terri- 
ble death. Grim spectres of treach- 
ery, of unjust condemnation, of cut- 
ting lashes and cruel thorns, of a 
bloody cross were haunting His soul, 
till He was weary enough to die. Now 
see: He looks up, painfully struggles 
to rise, then turns in the direction of 
the apostles. 

He comes to them and He finds 
them asleep. 

He had expected them to be awake 
and watching with Him. He had 
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hoped to find some words of sympa- 
thy. Words may be so cheap. They 
may seem feeble and helpless. But 
when a person is suffering, a few 
words of comfort often bring such 
cheer and strength; they come like a 
sweet, refreshing drink to lips parch- 
ed with thirst. One kind word from 
a person truly devoted to us, and we 
feel that we have someone’s love to 
lean upon — as though half the bur- 
den had been taken from our shoul- 
ders and from our heart. 

And He finds them asleep! 


Had He asked that they should 
suffer and die, we might understand 
some unwillingness. To watch with 
Him seemed so simple and natural. 
Had He asked them to watch a long 
time, a whole night perhaps, their 
falling asleep might seem pardon- 
able. But He begged only for a short 
while — an hour. 


In their own interests they could 
watch the whole night, as they did 
when they were fishing on the lake 
and caught nothing. The faintest 
hope of personal gain could keep 
them awake. How He must have felt 
Himself slighted by the comparison! 
He was in such need of a little sym- 
pathy. Had He not told them how 
sad and tired He was? Could they 
not see His pale and haggard fea- 
tures? Did they not hear his sorrow- 
ful, pleading prayer? When He is 
about to die, have they no more pity 
for Him than to sleep? 


How His heart must have sunk 
within Him! You would think that 
His measure of suffering were already 
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full and that His heart could hold no 
more. But just as a drop of poison 
may slip into the brimming glass 
without causing it to overflow and 
yet impart its deadliness to all con- 
tained in the glass, just so this little 
drop of disappointment and aban- 
donment could still add a deeper 
shade of bitterness to His sorrow. 
Such must have been the pang that 
shot through His heart when He said 
to Peter: “Simon, are you asleep?” 


* * * 


UT let us not say too much 

about the fault of the apostles. 
Are we not to blame just as well? 
How many times during the years of 
our life did our Lord come to us and 
find us asleep? Asleep—for we paid 
no attention to the whispers of con- 
science that warned us away from 
sin. Asleep — for we did not see the 
dangers into which we rashly walked, 
though warnings were posted to right 
and left. Asleep — for we did not 
speak when it was our bounden duty 
to speak and guard the souls com- 
mitted to our keeping. Asleep — for 
we stirred neither hand nor foot to 
stop the scandal we were giving; and 
how many opportunities to promote 
the cause of God and His Church 
did we allow to drift by unheeded? 


Yes, it is better, far better, for us 
to deal gently with the fault of the 
apostles, for Holy Scripture adds: 
“He found them sleeping for sorrow.” 


Their sorrow proves that deep 
down in their hearts the embers of 
love were still warmly glowing. But 
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how often our sleep is the sleep of 
downright indifference! 

Again, if we would have been in 
those circumstances in which our 
Lord found Himself, what would we 
have said? 


When we are laboring under some 
of the ordinary little ailments to 
which our bodily life is subject, then 
every ear must hear again and again 
the tiresome story of our grievances; 
every nook and cranny of the home 
is ringing with the echoes of our 
woes. 

But our Lord said: “What! Could 
you not watch one hour with Me?” 


Surely, they well deserved some 
sort of rebuke. But He says nothing 
to blame the apostles. He does not 
overwhelm them with a long list of 
all their former blunders. He does 
not remind them of all the favors He 
lavished on them. He always treated 
them as the best of friends; gave 
them the power of working miracles; 
made them the pillars of His Church. 
A few minutes ago He knelt before 
them humbly with basin and towel 
to wash their feet. He strengthened 
them with His Body and Blood in 
Holy Communion. If He had recalled 
it all to their memory, He would have 
covered them with untold shanie. 
But not a word of all that. Merely: 
“Could you not watch one hour with 
Me?” 


* * * 


FTER this gentle complaint our 

Lord continued: “Watch and 

pray that you enter not into temp- 
tation.” 
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He knew well enough what a fear- 
ful temptation would soon come their 
way. In spite of all His own agony 
He was anxious on their account and 
wanted to see whether they were on 
their guard, whether they were pre- 
paring themselves by earnest prayer. 

Once, by day, the apostles were 
caught in a storm on the lake. Our 
Lord seemed so unconcerned that 
He slept. But one little prayer for 
help — and the apostles realized how 
willing He was to save them. 


Once they were caught in a storm 
at night. Our Lord was not with them 
at all. But He was watching; and He 
came walking on the waters and 
brought them safely to shore. And 
while the apostles were so ungrate- 
fully asleep in the garden, who would 
think that our Lord was watching 
over them? Yet He was. Then fear 
not! He is also watching over us. 


Our Saviour returned to His pray- 
er, and when He came back to the 
apostles the second time, He found 
them asleep again. 


According to our way of acting we 
might look for a very storm of blame, 
whose blast would be embittered by 
a stinging reminder of.their previous 
fault. And yet — this time He says 
nothing at all, but quietly goes back 
to His prayer. Only the heart of a 
God can be so mild and gentle. 


And now — do we imagine that 
we have reached the greatest height 
of His patience? Not yet. There is 
still another height to which He rises, 
and it is this: He never speaks of 
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their fault again. He forgets it all and 
never reminds them of it. 

But how WE can brood over our 
little wrongs and wait for a chance, 
no matter how long afterward, to re- 
mind people how mean they were 
to us! 

Our Lord’s conduct is all the more 
admirable when we remember how 
the apostles followed up one blunder 
with another. Now they slept! And 
when the guards came to arrest their 
Master, they all ran away; and 
through the awful day of His passion 
none came to look after Him except 
St. John. But no matter! He forgives 
and forgets it all. 


Now we might reflect: “Dear Lord, 
I understand you now, and I am truly 
ashamed of myself. For love of You 
I am sorry for all my grumblings at 
home.” 

He will look at us kindly and say: 
“My child, I thank you for that word 
of sympathy and appreciation. But 
look again. My lesson is not finished.” 


* * * 


HEN our Lord found the 

apostles sleeping the first 

time, He did say something else to 

them, not to scold them or to blame 
them, but to excuse their fault. 

“The spirit indeed is willing,’ He 
says, “but the flesh is weak.” 

First of all He forgives them, as if 
to say, “Yes, I know it all well 
enough: your heart and soul are true 
to Me. It was only the weakness of 
human nature that caused your sleep, 
and I forgive you.” Then He contin- 
ues by defending them: “Outwardly 
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your sleep makes a sorry showing; 
but your true worth lies in your gen- 
erous spirit, which is ready and will- 
ing for any sacrifice.” 

No blame or bitterness! He seems 
rather to praise them and to give 
them credit for a love and devotion 
which is not at all proved by the evi- 
dence of the case. Is He not noble 
and generous? How differently we 
act! No matter how innocent the ac- 
tions of others, no matter how much 
all the external evidence tells in their 
favor, we are unkind enough to dis- 
cover evil motives and see all sorts of 
mean intentions in the conduct of 
others. No matter if others work 
their fingers sore in our service; noth- 
ing will satisfy us. No wonder there 
are bleeding hearts and tear-stained 
eyes in homes where all should be 
love and happiness! 


You may say: “Well, I admit that 
our Lord went to the utmost limits 
of patience and generosity — and 
that is more than enough!” 

Wrong again! Once we set out to 
explore the deep love of His Sacred 
Heart, we shall always find new treas- 
ure-troves of love and mercy. For 
now He goes so far as to forget His 
own needs and begins to take care of 
the apostles as though they were the 
sufferers. 


* * * 


HEN the Saviour comes to 

His disciples the third time 
and again finds them asleep, He 
bends over them with a look of deep 
tenderness. His mere silence would 
have revealed His patient love; but, 
thank God, He also spoke, and His 
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words make even our insensible the slight token of sympathy which 


hearts leap for joy. He asked of them; though they will 
“Sleep, now,” He says, “and take not watch with Him, yet He finds it 
your rest.” possible to pity them and watch over 


We are enchanted by the picture them. He gathers all the enormous 
of a mother watching at the bedside weight of His passion within His own 
of her child. Then how our hearts heart, so that His loved ones may be 
must grow warmer with love when spared — and sleep in peace. 
we see this picture of our Lord Him- 
self, saturated with indescribable Let us stop with this picture be- 
pain, crushed by the agony of death, fore us and pray that it will always 
still able to forget Himself and think live in our memory; for there is no 
only of His apostles and watch over picture more beautiful in its consola- 
them that their sleep might be un- tion than this picture of a God Who 
disturbed! Though they refuse Him is so kind to poor sinners. 





GET ON YOUR KNEES! 

I do not think that the average American appreciates the fact that 
he is enjoying a standard of living which he and he alone in this world 
is enjoying, and that the vast masses of the people of Africa are living 
in grinding poverty and hunger. 

I never knew that the average American had so much food — food 
to throw away — an unnecessary amount of clothes, houses that pass 
for dreams in Africa, automobiles and other material possessions which 
most of my people can never hope to have. 

When I saw American men and women eating those huge meals, or 
sailing away in big powerful cars, or watching TV, or discussing their 
children’s progress at college, I wondered whether they realized that in- 
dividual Africans, who had applied themselves 10, 20, 50 times more, 
had none of these things. 

I wished that there was something I could do to convince the Amer- 
icans, young and old, that they should go down on their knees every 
day and thank God for what they have! 

I am not saying that they do not deserve the things they have; they 
do, because they have worked hard for them. But I say that in Africa 
even the hardest toil brings little return, or none at all. 

Lawrence Vambe, a native African, 
in Kansas City Register 





DEFT DEFINITION 


A good after-dinner speaker is one who can speak for posterity with- 
out encroaching upon eternity. 


Quote 
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Problems of Single People 





The Power To Love 
Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


ERHAPS the most common cause 

of self-pity and unhappiness in 
older single persons is the feeling that 
they have missed out on love. The 
world around them makes so much of 
what it calls “love,” and its idea of love 
is always connected with romantic at- 
tachments, preparing for marriage, the 
raptures of wedded life, and the re- 
wards of sex. 


The fact is that these ideas represent 
a most narrow and unrealistic view- 
point of the true meaning of love. In- 
deed, if these ideas represent the whole 
meaning of love even to married per- 
sons, it will bring them no lasting 
peace and happiness. Human love is 
something far superior to the earthy 
and animal-like attractions it is often 
made to represent. 


Every human being in the world is 
endowed by God with the power to 
love. Every human being can exercise 
that power, whether he ever marries 
or not. Single persons have just as much 
power and just as many opportunities 
as married people. There is no such 
thing as saying truly that, because they 
are single, they have been cheated out 
of love. 


This love that is the highest activity 
of every human being has three essen- 
tial properties, and none of them is 
necessarily connected with marriage. 
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The first property of the power of 
human love is the ability to forget self 
in behalf of interest in the welfare and 
the good of others. Of course no one 
may completely forget himself. All are 
bound by God’s law to love themselves 
enough to preserve their lives, to avoid 
sin, to grow in grace, to save their 
souls. The power to forget self which 
is SO necessary a part of the power to 
love applies to all those rewards, pleas- 
ures and comforts that are over and 
above the necessities of body and soul. 
One who truly loves has trained him- 
self to think, not of how much he can 
or should be getting from others, not 
of all the joys and rewards he has a 
right to, but of how much he can do 
for and give to others. He looks upon 
his daily job, his friendships, his fam- 
ily and social contacts, not as an op- 
portunity to get something, but an op- 
portunity to give. 


The second property of the power to 
love is the ability to make sacrifices in 
behalf of others. The selfish person, the 
one who is not exercising his power to 
love, is always thinking of what sac- 
rifices others should be making for 
him. No matter how many sacrifices 
are made for him, they are never 
enough; he always has something to 
complain about. There are no com- 
plaints from one who loves others truly. 
He is sad only when he misses the op- 
portunity of making sacrifices for oth- 
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ers, even though he would have re- 
ceived no visible or tangible reward. 
The third property of the power of 
human love is the ability to make oth- 
ers happy. It is an anomaly of human 
nature, but a truth that experience 
clearly proves, that our greatest hap- 
piness comes from making others hap- 
py. This is a hard truth to learn, for 
those who have been chasing rainbows, 
fighting for personal: rewards, demand- 
ing that others do something more 
than they are doing in their behalf. 
One who seems to renounce his own 
happiness for the sake of bringing hap- 
piness to others turns out in the end 


to be the happiest person in the world. 

The first love to which all this ap- 
plies is that which every human being 
owes to God. No one can add to the 
happiness of God, which is infinite; but 
every one can forget himself in think- 
ing of God, make sacrifices in behalf 
of God, and dedicate his life to doing 
what he knows to be pleasing to God. 
These manifestations of love of God 
will inevitably flow over into practices 
of true love for fellow human beings, 
and life will become full and joyous 
even for those who never know the 
kind of love that is associated only 
with marriage. 











I AM THE POOR BOX! 


I am the poor box. I stand alone in the back of your church to 
greet you, yet you coldly pass me by. You look upon me as just a box 
of wood and metal. But I have a heart — it is the heart of throbbing 
humanity. I am the sentinel standing guard until the end of time. I am 
hungry always, forever hungry, while man treads the earth. You do not 
know, will never know, what I accomplish for “one of these.” I cover 
theft. I am an antidote for pride. I am humble and teach my followers 
all is vanity but to serve God and Him alone. I am greater than faith 
or hope. The boaster’s tongue is mute in my presence; the braggart’s 
lips are dumb. I am the most powerful and the easiest prayer in the 
world. “Amen, I say to you, as long as you do it to one of these My 
least brethren, you do so to Me.” I reach out into eternity to plead 
your cause in life and death. I keep men from despair. I bring a smile 
to worried faces and joy to the sad heart. Greed, avarice, graft, jealousy 
cannot exist where I am. Without you I am helpless. I AM THE POOR 
BOX, all alone in the Church, PLEASE REMEMBER ME. 

From a card near entrance of St. John’s Church, 
New Orleans, La. 





SEVEN AGES OF MAN 


First Age —Wants to fight Indians. 

Second Age —Dreams of being an airplane pilot. 
Third Age —Desires to be like Dad. 

Fourth Age —Aspires to something noble. 

Fifth Age —Seeks to become wealthy. 

Sixth Age —Tries to make both ends meet. 
Seventh Age—Satisfied to get an old-age pension. 
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Thou art My Son; I have begotten Thee this 
day. Ask of Me Thy will, and Thou shalt 


have the nations for Thy patrimony; the very 
ends of the world for Thy domain. (Psalm 2) 











DAV 





and 


CHRIST 


JOHN E. Donwerty, C.SS.R. 


EFORE the Gospels were writ- 

ten the favorite reading of the 
first Christians was the prophecies of 
the Old Testament. For proof that 
He was the Messias our Lord often 
urged the Jews to consult the Scrip- 
tures and especially the prophets. 
Many of the Jews entered the Church 
when they found the chief events of 
our Lord’s life so clearly foretold by 
their own prophets. As for those who 
came to know Christ only through 
the preaching of His followers these 
also were “daily searching the Scrip- 
tures to see whether these things 
were so.” 
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Among the passages most eagerly 
scanned were the psalms. These 
psalms were sung by the Jewish peo- 
ple of old just as today they are 
chanted in the liturgy of the Catholic 
Church. Thus when one hears the di- 
vine office sung today he is contem- 
porary with the patriarchs and proph- 
ets of old as well as with the saints 
of the New Testament. The author 
of most of the psalms, King David, 
was a poet of the highest grade, and 
his psalms are the sublimest poems 
ever to fall from the lips of man. But 
David was more than a poet, he was 
above all a prophet. God had prom- 
ised him, moreover, that the Saviour 
of the world would be among his de- 
scendants, and David above all oth- 
ers expresses the longing of the an- 
cient people of God for the Messias 
or Christ. 

As the greatest king of the Jews 
he was also a type of Christ, and 
while his psalms express his own ex- 
perience, he sometimes speaks in the 
person of the future Saviour. In a 
word the psalms are prophetic and 
are meant to describe Jesus for us, 
in His joys and sorrows, many cen- 
turies before He was born. 

Other prophets speak of Christ as 
David, the Son of David, or as 
sprung from the root of Jesse, who 
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was David’s father. This is to pre- 
pare us to recognize Jesus as a de- 
scendant, humanly speaking, of his 
ancestor, King David. This also is 
the meaning of the salutation of the 
angel Gabriel to Mary, announcing 
to her that she is to be the mother of 
Jesus: “Mary, do not be afraid; thou 
hast found favor in the sight of God. 
And behold, thou shalt conceive in 
thy womb, and shalt bear a son, and 
shalt call Him Jesus. He shall be 
great, and men will know Him for 
the Son of the most High; the Lord 
will give Him the throne of His fa- 
ther David.” 


Here is one of the best-loved of 
David’s psalms which Christians 
came to love even more because it 
describes our Lord as Son of God 
and Ruler of the World. 


Psalm Two 


What means this turmoil among the 
nations? 

Why do the peoples cherish vain 
dreams? 

See how the kings of the earth stand 
in array, 

how the rulers make common cause, 
against the Lord, and against the 
King He has anointed, 

crying, let us break away from their 
bondage; 

let us throw off their yoke! 

He who dwells in heaven is laughing 
at their threats; 

the Lord makes light of them; 

and at last in His displeasure He 
will speak out; 

His fierce anger will hurl them in- 
to confusion. 

To me He has given a kingly throne 
Upon Mt. Sion, His sanctuary, 
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There to proclaim His edict, 

how He told me, Thou art My Son, 
I have begotten Thee this day. 
Ask Thy will of me, and Thou shalt 
have the nations for Thy patrimony; 
the very ends of the earth for Thy 
domain. 

Thou shalt herd them like sheep 
with a crook of iron, 


break them in pieces like earthen- 
ware. 


Princes, take warning; 


Learn your lesson, you that rule the 
world. 


Tremble and serve the Lord, 
Rejoicing in His presence with awe 
in your hearts. 

Kiss the rod; do not brave the Lord’s 
anger 


and go astray from the sure path. 
When the fire of His anger blazes 
out suddenly, 


Happy are they who find their refuge 
in Him. 


So familiar were these words to 
the faithful in the very first days of 
the Church that one day the entire 
Christian assembly burst out chant- 
ing them spontaneously. It was when 
Saint Peter, their visible head and 
the first pope, had collided with the 
Jewish hierarchy and been delivered 
from their power. When he returned 
into the midst of the Christian com- 
pany with Saint John, the apostle, all 
sang this psalm as a hymn of thanks- 
giving. 


ETER and John used to go up 
every day to the temple to 
pray. One day they passed through 
the gate called Beautiful and came 
across a man, lame from his birth, 
lying on the ground begging. He 
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asked them for an alms, but Peter 
said: “Silver and gold are not mine 
to give, I give thee what I can. In 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth, rise 
up and walk.” 


They lifted him and the beggar 
sprang up and walked with them into 
the courtyard of the temple. As an 
amazed crowd gathered, Saint Peter 
explained to them that he had 
wrought this miracle by the power 
of Jesus, the prophesied Christ, 
Whom they had crucified but Who 
had risen from the dead. The temple 
superintendent and his agents seized 
the two apostles and put them in 
prison. Next day the high council of 
the Jews, the Sanhedrin, examined 
them. The council of high priests 
could not deny the miracle since the 
beggar whom they had often seen at 
the temple gate now stood in the 
chamber, cured. The boldness of 
Peter and John, who were. obviously 
simple men and uneducated, also 
astounded them. Had they dared, 
they most certainly would have put 
the two followers of Christ to death 
just as they had crucified their Mas- 
ter, but they were afraid of the crowd 
waiting outside. Had not a similar 
consideration disturbed the minds of 
these same men when they deter- 
mined to put Christ to death? “Not 
on the day of the feast,” they said, 
“or perhaps there will be a tumult 
among the people.” 


They decided instead to threaten 
the apostles and command them not 
to preach Christ as risen from the 
dead, but Peter boldly answered 
them: “Judge for yourselves wheth- 
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er it would be right for us, in the 
sight of God, to listen to your voice 
instead of God’s. It is impossible for 
us to refrain from speaking of what 
we have heard and seen.” 

The council again threatened them 
but finally let them go and forthwith 
the apostles went back to the house 
where the entire community of Chris- 
tians were awaiting news. Appear- 
ing dramatically before them, Peter 
and John told the company all that 
had taken place before the high 
priests and the elders and upon hear- 
ing it the members of the Church 
lifted up their voice with one accord 
to God and said: “Ruler of all, Thou 
art the maker of heaven and earth 
and the sea, and all that is in them. 
Thou hast said through the Holy 
Spirit, by the lips of Thy servant 
David, our father, 


What means this ferment among the 
nations: 

Why do the people cherish vain 
dreams? 

See how the kings of the earth stand 
in array, 

how its rulers make common cause 
against the Lord and His Christ.” 


Here is a demonstration of the 
tradition of the Catholic Church in 
its very origin. This drama took 
place but a few days after Pentecost 
when the Church, filled with the 
Holy Spirit, began to function. On 
that day Saint Peter had preached, 
and the apostles had baptized about 
three thousand converts. These with 
the small band of faithful followers 
of Christ who had awaited the com- 
ing of the Holy Spirit from His as- 
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cension until Pentecost Day were the 
entire Catholic Church. Doubtless, 
practically all were present when the 
Church thus confessed that the Holy 
Spirit had uttered the words of this 
psalm through the lips of David the 
prophet. Furthermore, they began to 
interpret its meaning as a prophecy 
even now being fulfilled. 


“True enough,” they went on, “in 
this city of ours, Herod and Pontius 
Pilate, with the Gentiles and the peo- 
ple of Israel to aid them, made com- 
mon cause against Thy servant Jesus, 
so accomplishing all that Thy power 
and wisdom had decreed. Look down 
upon their threats, Lord, now as of 
old; enable Thy servants to preach 
Thy word confidently, by stretching 
out Thy hand to heal; and let signs 
and miracles be performed in the 
name of Jesus, Thy holy Son.” 


The Holy Spirit immediately con- 
firmed this interpretation; the Scrip- 
tures tell us that the whole place 
rocked to and fro and all were filled 
with the power of the Holy Ghost 
and went forth to preach the word 
of God with confidence. 

This, nevertheless, was but the be- 
ginning of the prophecy’s fulfillment. 
Since those days nineteen centuries 
have passed and in every era tyrants, 
dictators and kings have persecuted 
and conspired against the Church 
and Christ, its invisible Head. Still, 
the Church is never overcome; in 
the end it is victorious. This is be- 
cause the Lord God bides His time, 
but in the end intervenes to manifest 
His power, as David tells us in the 
next verses. 
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He Who dwells in heaven is laugh- 
ing at their threats, 

the Lord makes light of them; 

and at last in His displeasure He 
will speak out; 

His fierce anger will hurl them into 
confusion. 


David uttered these words with a 
confidence born out of his own ex- 
perience as well as the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost. He knew that Yah- 
weh, the true God of Israel, would 
protect His people. When he was a 
humble shepherd lad, had not the 
Lord God sent the prophet Samuel 
to anoint him as future king of Israel? 
Had not the power of God enabled 
him to conquer the giant Goliath 
with insignificant weapons and to 
lead the Israelites to victory over the 
Philistines? By this same power aid- 
ing him had he not been able to unite 
the tribes of Israel into one kingdom, 
to defeat the Jebusites and capture 
Mt. Sion which he had made into 
Jerusalem, the city of God and the 
Lord’s sanctuary? In countless con- 
flicts he had had with the Moabites, 
the Ammonites and Aramaic princes 
of Damascus the Lord gave victory 
to David and his people. Yet the 
king is also speaking here in the per- 
son of Christ the King of kings as is 
very apparent in the next verses: 


To me He has given a kingly throne 
upon Mt. Sion, His sanctuary, 
There to proclaim His edict, 

How He told me, Thou art My Son, 
I have begotten thee this day. 

Ask thy will of Me, and thou shalt 
have the nations for thy patrimony; 
the ends of the earth for thy domain. 
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Thou shalt herd them like sheep 
with a crook of iron, 

break them in pieces like earthen- 
ware. 





The spiritual Mt. Sion and the 
sanctuary from which Christ reigns 
today from a kingly throne is the 
Church. Hence this prophecy is to- 
day fulfilled in Jesus Christ and in 
His Church. That Mt. Sion is meant 
to be a type of the Church is appar- 
ent not only from the psalms of 
David but from the prophets who 
succeed him, such as Micheas and 
Isaias. As the Church Catholic, all 
nations today flow into it, and Isaias 
is certainly describing this Church 
when he says: “In the days that are 
still to come, the mountain where 
the Lord dwells will be lifted above 
the mountain-tops, looking down 
over the hills, and all nations will 
flock there together. A multitude of 
peoples will make their way to it, 
crying, Come, let us climb up to the 
Lord’s mountain peak, to the house 
where the God of Jacob dwells; He 
shall teach us the right way, we will 
walk in the paths He has chosen. The 
Lord’s commands shall go out from 
Sion, His word from Jerusalem.” 


OW it is true that David also 

~ was the anointed king of God’s 
kingdom and that his throne was on 
Mt. Sion or Jerusalem. Yet his was 
a tiny kingdom compared to the 
great empires of Egypt, Assyria, and 
Babylonia. Neither he nor the other 
kings of Israel attempted the con- 
quest of these mighty empires nor 
did they dream of conquering all the 
nations of the world. 
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This was to be the triumph of 
Christ. Many of the psalms and 
prophecies foretell the coming of the 
kings of the earth to bow down be- 
fore Christ. When at the time of the 
birth of Jesus, princes came from 
the east following a star and in search 
of the newborn king of the Jews, 
these prophecies began to be fulfill- 
ed. In future centuries rulers from all 
nations would adore Christ as the 
hidden Saviour in the Eucharist and 
would serve Him as their invisible 
King and Head of the Catholic 
Church. 


Only Jesus could proclaim the 
edict that He was the only-begotten 
Son of God. While David and other 
mere human beings are sometimes 
called sons of God, St. Paul tells us 
that the words of this psalm would 
not even be spoken to angels. He de- 
scribes Jesus, in his epistle to the 
Hebrews, as “the radiance of the 
Father’s splendor, and the full ex- 
pression of His being.” “Did God 
ever say to one of His angels,” he 
asks, “Thou art My Son, I have be- 
gotten Thee this day?” 


In the New Testament when Jesus, 
Himself, makes clearer the great 
mystery of the Trinity, these words 
are clearly seen to foretell the com- 
ing of the Second Person as Saviour. 
In a parallel psalm, which we will 
explain as another prophecy of 
Christ, David uses almost these same 
words, and it is this psalm which 
Jesus quotes to confound those Jews 
who held that the Saviour was to be 
a mere human descendant of King 
David. 
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The concluding strophe of David’s 
psalm, therefore, is addressed not 
only to his own puny enemies, but to 
rulers of the kingdoms of the world 
who would rise up to oppose the 
Church until the end of time. 


Princes, take warning; 

Learn your lesson, you that rule the 
world. : 

Tremble and serve the Lord, 
Rejoicing in His presence with awe 
in your hearts. 

Kiss the rod; do not brave the Lord’s 
anger, 

and go astray from the sure path. 
When the fire of His anger blazes 
out suddenly 

Happy are they who find refuge in 
Him. 


When will the Hitlers, Stalins, 
Chou-en-lais, Titos, Khrushchevs, 
learn to heed this warning? They 
would do well to meditate on the 
words of David in the light of past 
history. Where are the great empires 
of yesterday, the kingdoms of Egypt, 
Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, Greece 
and Rome? Today there remain but 
the traces of their ancient cities for 
archeologists to dig up, sometimes in 
the waste of desert sands. 


The tiny kingdom of God from the 
Old Testament has survived them all. 
True, it has merged into a greater 
kingdom, that of the New Testament, 
yet the overshadowing presence of 
God is still manifest. One historian 
has written of the Catholic Church 
that “she saw the commencement of 
all governments and all the ecclesi- 
astical establishments that now exist 
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in the world; and we feel no assuf- 
ance that she is not destined to see 
the end of them all.” 


HE words of David today apply 
to Christ and His kingdom. 
This is the kingdom of which He 
spoke when He said to Peter: “I will 
give to thee the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven.” He promised to build it 
upon a rock so that the gates of hell 
would not prevail against it, and he 
assured its members He would be 
with them all days even to the end of 
the world. 

From His invisible throne Christ 
rules over all nations. Once the devil 
claimed the kingdoms of the world 
as his own, but the eternal Father of 
Jesus gave them to His Son as His 
patrimony. Let the rulers of nations 
in the councils not forget His pres- 
ence. Let them take counsel of Christ 
and His representatives with awe in 
their hearts. 

The atomic weapons have cast a 
great shadow over all mankind, but 
let us learn to kiss the rod of Him 
Who rules over all and Who uses 
such events for the discipline of na- 
tions. 


Many times in ages past the world 
seemed to be hastening to its own 
destruction, but suddenly a quicken- 
ing of trust in God was felt through 
the kingdom of Christ. Soon order 
began to rise out of chaos; peace 
reigned and the world was saved. In 
the end the destiny of all nations is in © 
God’s hands. Happy the people who 
seek to be saved only by doing God’s 
will and whose ultimate trust is in 
Christ as their King! 
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The Secret of Fatima 


Louis G. Miller, C.SS.R. 


UESTION: A group of women 

were discussing the message that 
was reportedly given by our Blessed 
Mother to the three children of Fati- 
ma, to be revealed in the year 1960. 1 
was amazed at some of the things that 
were said. Some said the pope had read 
the message and promptly fainted dead 
away. Others said it had to do with the 
end of the world. What are we to be- 
lieve? 


NSWER: It is indeed true, accord- 

ing to the authentic report of 
Lucy, the one surviving Fatima seer, 
that a secret was entrusted by our Lady 
to the children, to be revealed in 1960. 
Lucy later wrote down this secret on 
a piece of paper, put it in an envelope 
and sealed it. The letter was then given 
to the bishop of Leiria (in which 
diocese Fatima is situated), and he in 
turn placed it in his safe. To the best 
of our knowledge and information, the 
letter has remained there unopened 
until the present day. Neither the bish- 
op nor even the pope knows what its 
contents are. Lucy herself, who is pres- 
ently a nun in a strict contemplative 
order, has remained silent about it. 


As to the nature of the secret, it 
seems to us useless to let one’s specu- 
lation build up into fear and dread of 
what 1960 will bring. There is, so far 
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as we know, nothing to indicate that 
the secret has to do with some great 
catastrophe, much less with the end of 
the world. It is true that Lucy is re- 
ported to have said that the revela- 
tion of the secret would make “some 
people sad,” but this could mean sim- 
ply that in some way the punishment 
of sinners would be underlined and 
made clear. 

Perhaps the best indication that in 
the pope’s mind the “secret” is not 
linked up with the end of the world is 
the fact that he has energetically set 
the wheels in motion for an ecumenical 
council to be summoned in 1961. In- 
deed, both the late Pope Pius XII, and 
the present Pope John XXIII frequent- 
ly manifest optimism and _ cheerful 
hope for the future. The pope is well 
aware of the great evils in the world, 
and the threat to world peace which 
Communism poses, but he prefers to 
put his trust in God, and to continue 
to do everything possible for the glor- 
ious triumph of Christ in the world. 


This seems to us to be the healthy 
and sane attitude to take. The end of 
the world will come when God wills it; 
meanwhile there are the tasks of the 
present day to be fulfilled. If we do 
them as well as we can, then we will 
have strength and courage from God 
for whatever trials the future may hold. 
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FEATURE LETTER 


A Lost Child Comes Home 


Dear Father: 

I have been a LIGUORIAN subscrib- 
er for only a short time and may have 
missed any articles on the subject; 
but I feel that it is time for the recog- 
nition of and spiritual aid for the 
state I like to call the fourth voca- 
tion: the divorced Catholic. 

This state of life comes unwilling- 
ly to many Catholic men and women 
— willingly to some — and places 
them in the uncomfortable position 
of being “neither fish nor flesh.” Not 
members of the married set, they are 
not single either, for the state of be- 
ing single (either by choice or not) 
carries with it the implication of 
“availability” if the opportunity pre- 
sents itself. And it is a state of life 
which, I feel, carries its particular 
burdens and requires specialized 
graces to maintain itself — graces 
that are not patently adaptable to the 
other states of life that are voluntar- 
ily chosen. 

May I use myself as an example? 
I was reared in completely Catholic 
surroundings and had a Catholic high 
school education. The other five in 
the family had a public school edu- 
cation until graduation because of 
economic conditions. I was the on- 
ly one of six children to enter a mar- 
riage that ended in divorce. 

It was a marriage entered into dur- 
ing the second World War, and I do 
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not attempt to offer reasons why it 
failed. Suffice it to say that it was 
entered into in good faith by two 
Catholics, that it met all the require- 
ments of the Church for a good, val- 
id marriage. 


This marriage lasted eighteen 
months. 
At twenty-six I was free — and 


yet not free. None of my previous 
training had prepared me for this. 
People either remained single by 
choice, or they married, or they en- 
tered the religious life. I was young, 
reasonably attractive, and was at- 
tracted to and by men. I’d had only 
a brief taste of the lawful, physical 
pleasures of married life, but enough 
to leave a desire for more. 

I became bitter and resentful of 
all the chafing restrictions the Church 
placed upon me, and before I was 
thirty I was married again. For sev- 
eral years I lived, as I told myself, 
“as close to my Church as my Church 
will let me.” I went to Mass as or- 
dered, I fasted and abstained and 
obeyed the rules as far as it was pos- 
sible. I had my two children baptized 
and brought them up as Catholics. 
For the few years this second mar- 
riage lasted — let me say it frankly— 
hell seemed rather remote. I said my 
prayers and bargained with God to 
accept whatever was good in what I 
was doing. 
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Before the children were old 
enough to realize the peculiar inter- 
pretation of Catholic dogma that was 
being applied in our house, the sec- 
ond marriage broke up. 


I'll never be able to be grateful 
enough for what a sweet, generous 
God has done for me. I said that 
none of my previous training had 
prepared me for this. But ALL my 
previous training had prepared me 
and had given me the genuine foun- 
dation of my faith. But most of all, 
the wonderful graces God granted 
me gave me strength to live accord- 
ing to that faith and provided me 
with all I needed for the position in 
which He has chosen to place me. 


But as I said before, I am neither 
fish nor flesh. There is little place in 
the social set of the community or 
the parish for the Catholic divorced 
man or woman who wishes to live 
close to his or her faith. 


What should they do? To seek 
companionship of the same sex con- 
tinuously is not normal; it is tire- 
some. Should the man date someone 
different all the time to keep from 
becoming attached to one person? 
This does not set well with the group, 
particularly if the social circle or 
town is small. The man who dates a 
different girl all the time is a wolf, 
“on the make,” unstable, just “out 
for kicks,” and this soon can become 
the basis for a bad reputation in an 
innocent person. The girl who dates 
someone different all the time is 
“loose” and will be attracted by men 
who expect a girl to repay the time 
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and money they spend with physical 
satisfaction to some degree. 

Should these people find someone 
who is in total sympathy with their 
problem and pair off with the sole 
purpose of being companions and 
friends? Remaining platonic is un- 
likely; this represents an occasion of 
sin, too. 


If there are children born of the 
marriage, the divorced woman finds 
herself in even a lonelier spot. 
Basically, the divorced person must 
work for self-support; and the di- 
vorcee with custody of the children 
has a tough go. The assistance allot- 
ment from the father of the children 
is usually only a token amount in the 
total cost of maintaining a house- 
hold, because she has child super- 
vision costs to meet. And these, in 
many cases, can amount to as much 
or more than she pays for rent. This 
mother has two full-time jobs: the 
one which she holds to earn a salary, 
and the one of maintaining her house- 
hold. When she gets home at night, 
she spends her evening doing all the 
things the neighborhood, non-work- 
ing mothers have been doing all day. 


The divorced mother who works 
has little time for outside activities, 
and usually not much money to spare 
for them, since she must pay for 
sitter services in addition to the cost 
of the recreation if she pays her own 
way. This results in either no recre- 
ation or in activities in which the 
children can share. And recreation 
constantly geared to the mind of a 
minor child palls after a while. After 
all, how many picnics can you go on? 
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How many Disney pictures can you 
see? | 


She doesn’t join the PTA or the 
Mothers’ Club, because these are 
groups that meet in the daytime while 
she is at work. The same is true of 
the parish groups like the Altar So- 
ciety or the Guilds. In the first group, 
which is an age group possibly to 
parallel her own, she will find she 
has only the children and their 
school problems in common. None 
of the conversation about husbands 
can she join; none of the mixed so- 
cial gatherings will she be invited to. 
And if she were to attend, it is un- 
likely she could afford to return the 
compliment, and/or be both host and 
hostess to a mixed group in her 
home. In the second group the wom- 
en may be older than she is, and 
this too is a day-meeting assemblage. 
She can’t join the “young marrieds 
club.” She doesn’t belong in the 
young unmarrieds club. 


The ennui, the discouragement 
which this mode of living fosters is 
fertile ground for the devil. This 
mother, without the strength she can 
gain from God alone, will soon be 
looking for someone to share her bur- 
den, someone to help with the finan- 
ces and the responsibility of rearing 
the children, and someone to share 
an occasional adult conversation, 
opinion or emotion.. 


If the divorced Catholic is a father 
and has custody of the children, his 
life is harder than that of the mother 
in the same situation, since a man is 
not adapted to the dual role of home- 
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making and breadwinning as a wom- 
an is. His early training in the chores 
of housekeeping have, at best, usual- 
ly been rudimentary. Therefore, he 
has the problem and the expense of 
finding and paying for some female 
services for his house and children. 
And she’d better be over a hundred 
years old and ugly, or he’s going to 
be suspect — especially if she “lives 
in.” 

If the divorced father doesn’t have 
custody of the children, his problems 
are much the same as the man with 
no children, except in addition to the 
lonely life, part of his income must 
go to the support of the children, and 
therefore he has less money to spend 
on entertainment. 


Well-meaning friends who are not 
Catholic may feel it is their dedicated 
duty to find a mate for their divorced 
friend. This is a difficult situation to 
cope with because of their lack of 
basic understanding. Even their con- 
stant remarks, “Oh, you'll marry 
again. You’re still young and attrac- 
tive. And it isn’t natural to live alone 
all your life,” are the devil’s own 
means of wearing down your re- 
sistance. 


How tiresome it is.to keep saying 
that being married is not a panacea, 
that remarriage is adultery, that mar- 
rying is not possible while your for- 
mer mate is living! It is not only mac- 
abre to dwell on the hope of death 
to release you; it is unlikely, life ex- 
pectancy being what it is these days. 

The whole purpose I have in writ- 
ing is not to wail and belabor my lot 
in life. I would like to assure those 
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in the same situation as mine that it 
is entirely possible and feasible for 
the divorced Catholic person to live 
closely adherent to his faith, to re- 
main in the state of grace and to be 
happy. 1 don’t say it is easy, and I 
don’t say it can be done completely 
with one’s own resources. But then, 
God didn’t say anywhere that I know 
of that life was going to be easy. And 
He did promise us His help if we ask 
Him for it. 


Basically, as I understand it — and 
this idea before me all the time 
makes everything easy for me—our 
Lord makes one request, and gives 
us one guarantee. The request: “To 
know Him and to love Him and to 
serve Him in this world, and to be 
happy with Him in the next.” The 
guarantee: “That He will give us all 
the graces necessary for our state in 
life.” 


I am not a religious fanatic; I am 
not a dedicated evangelist. I am no 
different from anyone you see or 
work with every day. I am still young 
(in spirit); I dress fashionably and 
attractively; I am well read and en- 
joy spirited conversations and discus- 
sions. I am energetic and have a live- 
ly sense of humor. I am not much 
different from what I was during 
those years of living outside my 
faith. On the outside that is. Inward- 
ly, I am different. I am content, and 
happy; and I am very much in love 
with a sweet, generous God Who 
singled me out to shower so many 
blessings upon. Why He chose me, 
I will never know, for I certainly did 
nothing to earn these blessings. 
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One thing is the same — hell is 
still remote, but in a different way; 
remote, perhaps, because heaven is 
so much more a reality for me now. 


How long will I feel this way? 
What happens if I meet some wonder- 
ful guy who sweeps me off my feet 
and begs to be my slave? How will I 
feel next year, next week, tomorrow? 
I don’t know. But today I’ve got it 
made. And each day, my strength is 
greater than it was the day before. 
Right now, I’m not planning to let 
any mortal man take me out of the 
state of grace. With God on my side, 
Ill meet the temptation when it 
comes (and it has, believe me!) and 
resist it successfully. 

I must give credit to the articles in 
THE LIGUORIAN. These have given 
clarity to many problems and help- 
ed me interpret situations in the light 
of my religious teachings. The news 
I can get from the daily paper and 
Time magazine; fiction I can find in 
magazines and books. But for down- 
to-earth, meaty analyses, THE LI- 
GUORIAN is my reference and my 
guide. 

Los Angeles, Calif. N.N. 

Editor’s note: Several years ago 
we published an article intended to 
serve as a help and guide for di- 
vorced Catholics. The article is avail- 
able in pamphlet form. Divorced 
Catholics who would like to have a 
copy of this pamphlet can obtain one 
by writing to THE LIGUORIAN, Li- 
guori, Missouri. Enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope and ask for 
PROGRAM FOR’ DIVORCED 
CATHOLICS. 
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By the Bystander 





ee archdiocese of Chicago is 
the place where the first or- 
ganized effort has been made to 
bring spiritual, moral and prac- 
tical help to widows and widow- 
ers. It has done so through the 
formation of the NAIM Confer- 
ence, the name selected from the 
Gospel story in which our Lord 
comforted the widow of Naim, 
whose only son had died and was 
being carried out to his burial, by 
raising the son to life. The NAIM 
Conference of Chicago is based on 
the principle that widows and 
widowers can help one another by 
being brought together, because 
those who have suffered the same 
misfortune are in the best posi- 
tion to understand what their suf- 
fering and needs are. Its purpose 
is threefold: 1) to focus attention 
on the special problems of wid- 
ows and widowers; 2) to help 
them in their needs, and to coun- 
sel them in the solution of their 
special problems; 3) to provide a 
Catholic social outlet for mem- 
bers of the Conference. It is al- 
most certain that the movement 
will spread beyond Chicago where 
it began; and we are happy to 
give widows and widowers in oth- 
er cities the facts about it, so that 
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Spiritual, Moral, Practical Help 
for Widows and Widowers 


they may begin to think about it 
and take steps to organize NAIM 
Conferences of their own. 


The founders of the Chicago 
organization were a widow and 
widower who are now Mr. and 
Mrs. William Delaney. Besides 
feeling the need of help for them- 
selves, they pondered the statistics 
put out by the Current Popula- 
tion Reports of the U. S. Bureau 
of Census. According to these sta- 
tistics, there are some 8,000,000 
widows in the United States, and 
certainly a vast number of widow- 
ers, though the census figures do 
not give the exact number. They 
also learned that there were over 
200,000 widows and widowers in 
the Chicago area alone. Despite 
many obstacles and discouraging 
objections from some quarters, 
they began to try to bring mem- 
bers of the group together. Very 
early they saw the need of spirit- 
ual direction, and to that end as- 
sociated themselves with the Cana 
Conference office in Chicago. 
Through that office they were as- 
signed a spiritual director, and a 
goodly number of new recruits 
joined up. Once a month a meet- 
ing was held at which the mem- 
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bers divided themselves into dis- 
cussion groups to consider the va- 
rious types of problems that must 
be faced by those who have lost a 
partner in marriage. 


UBLIC attention was drawn to 

the new organization by the 
holding of an open forum at old 
St. Patrick’s Church in Chicago in 
October, 1958. A solemn High 
Mass was celebrated, followed by 
panel discussions of these five top- 
ics: 1) the purpose of the NAIM 
Conference; 2) aids in adjusting 
to widowhood; 3) the problems of 
children bereft of a parent; 4) 
the advantages and disadvantages 
of widowhood; 5) the problem of 
remarriage. Up to the time of this 
public forum, there had been on- 
ly about 60 members of the 
NAIM Conference. The forum 
alone brought out 700 widows 
and widowers and 200 had to be 
turned away for lack of room. 


The ultimate result of the for- 
um has been that there are now 
about 1100 widows and widowers 
interested in the NAIM Confer- 
ence in the Chicago area alone. 
Of these about 80 percent are 
widows, outnumbering widowers 
so greatly because the problems of 
widows are ordinarily far greater 
than those of widowers. Accord- 
ing to age the members divide 
themselves into 55 per cent over 
50, 20 percent between 40 and 50, 
20 percent between 30 and 40, 
and 5 percent under 30. 

The pooled experiences of 
those who have affiliated them- 
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selves with the NAIM Confer- 
ence in Chicago reveals that much 
needs to be done and can be done 
by organized effort in regard to 
these specific problems of widows 
and widowers: 1) to offset loneli- 
ness; 2) to prevent self-pity; 3) to 
strengthen moral fibre for the 
special temptations which arise 
out of our free and easy social 
patterns and which widows and 
widowers must face; 4) to give 
sound legal and practical advice 
in regard to financial problems, 
especially of widows; 5) to help 
the widowed who have children 
to adjust themselves to the diffi- 
cult role of being both father and 
mother to the children. 


In support of these aims the 
NAIM Conference maintains a 
department of legal advice that 
offers free service to all members; 
a department of child care that 
recommends proper placement of 
children for working mothers, 
and suitable housekeepers — for 
widowers with children; a spirit- 
ual life committee; a contact com- 
mittee, a membership committee, 
and a social committee. 


The very special problem of re- 
marriage is not by-passed in the 
discussions of the NAIM Confer- 
ence. At the same time, it has not 
turned out, as some feared in the 
beginning, to be merely a high- 
level marriage bureau. Actually 
only about ten percent of the 
active members have remarried. 

The whole of the beautiful ad- 
dress of Pope Pius XII on widow- 
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hood is presented to members. In 
that address, the Holy Father re- 
stated the traditional Catholic 
doctrine that it is spiritually more 
perfect for the widowed not to re- 
marry, but added that there can 
be many reasons which, in indi- 
vidual cases, recommend remar- 
riage to the widowed, and that, in 
such cases, there need be no feel- 
ing of guilt in those who choose 
it. (This is contrary to many of 
the newspaper reports of the 
Pope’s address, which headlined 
and stressed the first of these 
truths, that virginity is theoretic- 
ally a higher spiritual state than 
marriage, but played down the 
second, that a counsel of perfec- 
tion need not and sometimes can- 
not, be adopted by all. For a 


more complete discussion of the 
problem of remarriage for the 
widowed, see ‘THE LIGUORIAN, 
January, 1959, p. 18). The 
NAIM Conference takes a reason- 
able and objective attitude toward 
remarriage of the widowed based 
on the whole of the address by 
Pope Pius XII. 

For a fuller explanation of how 
the Conference operates, how new 
prospective members are contact- 
ed, how meetings are held, what 
spiritual and social activities are 
sponsored, interested persons may 
write to The NAIM Conference, 
Cana Office Building, 720 N. 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 
Copies of the Holy Father's ad- 
dress on widowhood are also 
available there. 











AN ANCIENT IRISH PRAYER 

“May the blessings of light be upon you, light without and light 
within. May the blessed sunlight shine on you and warm your heart 
till it glows like a great peat fire, so that the stranger may come and 
warm himself by it, and also a friend. 

And may the light shine out of the two eyes of you like a candle set 
in two windows of a house, bidding the wanderer to come in and out 
of the storm. 

And may the blessing of the rain be upon you—the soft sweet rain. 
May it fall upon your spirit so that all the little flowers may spring up, 
and shed their sweetness on the air. 

And may the blessing of the great rains be on you; may they beat 
upon your spirit and wash it fair and clean, and leave there many a 
shining pool where the blue of heaven shines reflected, and sometimes 
a star. 

And may the blessing of the earth be on you — the great and round 
earth. May you ever have a kindly greeting for them you pass as you’re 
going along the roads. May the earth be soft under you when you lie 
upon it, tired at the end of the day. And may it rest easy over you, 
when at last you lie out under it. May it rest so lightly over you that 
your soul may be quickly through it, and on its way to God.” 
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pre-marriage 


clinic 


On Revealing Past Sins to Fiances 
Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


ROBLEM: Recently I brought home 

one of your pamphlets on pre- 
marriage problems. My three unmar- 
ried daughters read it and were soon 
storming me with the question of 
whether I agreed with your solution of 
a problem posed under the question, 
“Must I reveal past sins before mar- 
riage?” I read what you said and I was 
horrified to think you would advise a 
girl not to tell her fiance the truth about 
her past. I agree that there is no sense 
in airing your sins to a boy until you 
have proved that you truly love each 
other. But as marriage approached, the 
girl could confidently tell the boy of her 
past sins and thus prevent future ar- 
guments after marriage. If he thought 
he could forget and forgive and live 
with it, fine; but many men cannot do 
this, and if they find out in any way 
that the girl they married was not a vir- 
gin, they will throw it up to her con- 
stantly. I know of divorces and even a 
murder caused by a girl deceiving the 
man she married. I know what I’m talk- 
ing about, and I think you should cor- 
rect what you said in your book. 


OLUTION: All right, let us put the 
matter in this way. If as a boy or 

a girl about to marry, you feel so 
burdened and insecure and fearful as 
a result of your past violations of pur- 
ity, and you feel that your marriage will 
get off to a much better start if you 
relieve your mind of its burden (pre- 
suming that the boy or girl will still 
want to marry you), there is certainly 
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nothing wrong with making an un- 
necessary confession of your past to 
the one you are about to marry. We 
have never stated that it was wrong to 
make such a confession; and we have, 
in speaking of this subject, always 
noted that there are individual cases 
in which it would probably be the wis- 
est thing to do. 


But when the question is put to us in 
this way: “In general, do you advise all 
engaged couples to reveal to each other 
any past failures against purity?”—-we 
answer with a very definite No! We 
are presuming of course that the past 
sins have been repented and given up, 
and forgiven by God. The confession 
of such sins even to an unknown priest 
in the darkness of a confessional is dif- 
ficult enough without demanding that 
it be repeated even to one with whom 
marriage is contemplated. Moreover 
the absolution of the priest takes away 
the guilt of the sins if the repentance 
and amendment are sincere. For all 
practical purposes they should there- 
fore be forgotten, even though there 
should be an enduring willingness to 
continue to make atonement for them 
through the inescapable sorrows of life. 


We do not believe in double stand- 
ards of morality. So many of those who 
object to our position are horrified at 
the thought of a girl not telling her 
fiance that she fell into sin ten years 
before they met, but they express little 
concern over whether the boy reveals 
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his past sins to the girl. Ordinarily, we their love of God and devotion to His 
think neither should make a confession. Mother that they are equal to all the 
Rather they should both prove, by the _ tasks of fidelity and self-sacrificing love 
sincerity of their love, by their devo- for each other that marriage will de- 
tion to purity with each other, and by mand. 





THE BLESSING OF BEES 


In her blessing of the bees, Holy Mother Church thinks not so much 
of the food of honey as she does of the precious wax out of which are 
made the candles for Mass. Reading this prayer we see with the eyes ' 
of the Church how the tiny bees also glorify God by their industry. 

“O Lord God Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth! Thou didst 
create all living things for man’s use. Moreover, Thou didst order by 
the ministry of Thy Church that candles made from the industry of 
bees shall burn during the sacred mystery in which we consecrate and 
consume the most holy Body and Blood of Jesus Christ, Thy Son. 
Send Thy holy blessing upon these bees and this beehive to make them 
numerous and productive, and to preserve them from harm, so that 
their yield of wax can be turned to the honor of Thy Son and Holy 


Spirit, and to the veneration of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Through the 
same Christ Our Lord. Amen.” 





YOU ARE FREE! 


Monsignor John Cavanaugh, former president of Notre Dame, is not 
at all convinced that everything of evil in children is inherited from the 
father — a theory frequently advanced by those seeking the cause of 
juvenile delinquency. “What I would like to do,” says Monsignor Cav- 
anaugh, “is point out the monumental fact that children and adoles- 
cents have free will and a knowledge of the difference between right and 
wrong. 

“As long as we are members of the human race we must face up to 
the happy or unhappy fact that we are, from early in life, free agents 
accountable for our actions. Man does not transmit drunkenness to his 
children. There is no blood connection between the toper and his off- 
spring, any more than there is between a mother who smokes and a 
daughter who also uses the weed. Merely because a father resem- 
bles a donkey by his bellowing does not determine that a son will have 
long ears and a pair of lungs to answer his urges to telegraph his mes- 
sage over the next range of mountains. It is true that the wild eagle 
cannot produce a dove of peace, but that is only because it cannot think 
for itself and realize the benefits of living in peace and neighborly rela- 
tions. There is no truer vindication of our thesis than the fact that 
we are all inheritors of heaven. To get there — we have to work for it!” 
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readers retort 


In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication 


on request. 


The Middle Road 

If the article, Are You Too Strict 
with Your Children? had been written 
by a layman it could have been passed 
up; but it was written by a priest, and 
it is just too pat for a priest. Has the 
writer ever walked in the shoes of a 
parent? Children reading the article can 
consider themselves blameless. Parents 
whose children (by the grace of God) 
turn out well can feel pretty smug. 
Parents whose children turn out bad 
will feel an added blow, perhaps be- 
cause of an unfounded sense of guilt. 
In his work as a priest the writer of 
the article must have seen often how 
some members of a parish respond gra- 
ciously to leniency and others will abuse 
it—and the different reactions of peo- 
ple to strict discipline. Our successes 
and our failures are not our own; they 
were prepared by others. That point in 
the article I can see — about the fail- 
ures — but it’s too pat. Where is that 
happy medium between “too strict” 
and “too lenient?” 
Houston, Tex. C. H. D. 
© We did not delude ourselves with 
the vain hope that the article on being 
too strict with children would give the 
answer to every problem in the field of 
disciplining children; but we do think 
that a sensible application of the things 
the writer had to say in this article and 
also in the article in the April issue will 
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be a help to parents as well as children. 
If we throw up our hands and say that 
it is of no use to try to train children, 
that “what will be, will be,” then we 
open the door to family chaos. True, 
even if we were to do that, there would 
probably still be some children who 
would grow up to be model citizens, 
just as there will continue to be prob- 
lem individuals in spite of the best and 
most reasonable efforts to train them. 
Where is the happy middle road in this 
vexing problem? We repeat the conclud- 
ing paragraph of the article: “. . . that 
is something which parents do not learn 
in a day. It takes long patience, much 
time, much effort. It also calls for much 
prayer; and if parents pray for help in 
this tremendous task, God will be right 
there with all the help they need.” 
The editors 


Another Kind of Training 

The article on being too strict with 
children in your May issue was excel- 
lent. It is the type of article that many 
of us need. Rearing children and being 
good parents is a lot more difficult than 
most of us imagined before we married. 
Many of us are products of homes 
where the parents were too strict, and 
in our efforts not to be like them in 
that respect, we tend to be too lenient. 
Then when the children get to be three 
or four years old, we discover we have 
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little darlings who do just as they please. 
The change to the middle of the road 
is rather painful to both child and par- 
ent. Why can’t our Catholic high 
schools or colleges give a course in 
child training? To me this seems to be 
one of the more important aspects of 
Catholic education. If we are to have 
true Christian homes we must have 
parents who practice their religion in 
every respect, not just by obeying the 
laws of God and the Church. There 
are many people who might be con- 
sidered good Catholics in all appear- 
ances, but they are not good parents. 
Sure! Perhaps their children do turn 
out all right and never get into real 
trouble; but think of all the unhappy 
people in the world who were made 
that way by their parents. Of course, 
the parents didn’t make the children 
unhappy intentionally. The parents 
themselves were the product of their 
environment. Please give us more arti- 
cles along this line. For many of us 
meeting the responsibility of parents is 
a difficult task — even with the help 
of the family rosary every night. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. C. A. M. 


Virtue All Around Us! 


The series of articles you completed 
in the May issue on Catholics and the 
practice of the virtues revealed (as I 
see it) a regrettable pharisaical streak 
in many of us — the habit of judging 
others. In the past, I must admit, I 
have had similar thoughts, but we can- 
not judge from surface appearances. 
We do not know what is in the hearts 
of others; nor do we always truly un- 
derstand what we see them do. If our 
domestic duties prevent our doing many 
works of mercy (my duties to a family 
of ten sometimes prevent acts of char- 
ity I want to do), we can do even 
better — we can pray for those who 
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need our help even while we continue 
with our work. Perhaps the secular at- 
mosphere in which we live makes the 
practice of the virtues more difficult. 
Sometimes I think the virtues are all 
around us in others, but we only see 
the faults we all have. Perhaps a less 
exalted personal opinion of our own 
virtues would help us to see plainly the 
virtues practiced by our neighbors. 

Iowa R. L. 


A Right and Its Use 


I would like to take issue with the 
statement in the article on capital pun- 
ishment in your May issue, “. . . a 
Catholic judge need have no qualms of 
conscience in imposing a death sen- 
tence when the law calls for it, and 
when the jury has declared the accused 
guilty of the crime alleged.” On the 
contrary, even though the said condi- 
tions are fulfilled, I think that very 
often a judge should have qualms of 
conscience indeed for imposing the 
death penalty. In the first place, I feel 
that the argument of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas is no longer valid. In the days be- 
fore the development of the prison sys- 
tem with its rehabilitation program, a 
prisoner could be compared with a 
diseased limb. He could be executed on 
the plea that it was for the good of 
society, as the unhealthy limb could be 
amputated for the good of the body. 
However, we know that a sick limb 
cannot be amputated if a less radical 
means is equally available. In modern 
society the death penalty is not required 
for the protection of society. The crim- 
inal can be incarcerated until he is no 
longer harmful to society. Thus the 
death penalty is no longer necessary 
for that reason. 

Michigan M. M. 
© There is a difference between the 
possession of a right and the use of the 
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right. A parent has the right to punish 
his child; but he may refrain from us- 
ing this right if he thinks some other 
means will be more helpful to the 
child. The discussion in this matter, it 
should be pointed out, is not whether 
the state has lost its right to execute 
criminals, but whether it is better in 
our day for the state to refrain from 
using this right. A Catholic could, with- 
out any compromise of principle, ad- 
vocate a change from the death pen- 
alty to imprisonment for life. In other 
words, to quote from the original arti- 
cle, a Catholic could hold that the state 
has the RIGHT to execute criminals, 
and at the same time hold that the 


-abolishment of the death penalty is 


more in accord with the progress of 
civilization and humanitarianism and 
Christian charity. .There are good 
Catholics on both sides of the ques- 
tion. To come back to the judge and 
his conscience — we do not see what 
else a judge can do in the case as we 
presented it, namely, when the law calls 
for capital punishment and when the 
jury has declared the accused guilty of 
the crime alleged. 
The editors 


What They Miss! 


The discussion that has been going 
on for some months about the merits 
of the public and Catholic schools has 
interested me greatly. I taught in the 
public school system of New York City 
for over 40 years; but after my retire- 
ment I filled in a vacancy in the paro- 
chial school of my parish, teaching 
children at the same grade level and 
of similar socio-economic standing as I 
had taught before. It has been one of 
the most gratifying experiences of my 
life. I have always held that Catholic 
children should be educated in a Cath- 
olic school. Now I am thoroughly con- 
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vinced of it. The curriculum is about 
the same; but I have found parochial 
school children far more advanced 
in fundamental subjects. The textbooks 
are excellent, the organization of the 
school equal to any I have ever seen 
and superior to some. The respect and 
good manners of the children are 
unique, even though they remain very 
human. One of your correspondents 
spoke of dedicated public school teach- 
ers. My supervisors considered me such 
a one, and I never minimized the value 
of public schools. But they can go so 
far and no further. I tried to teach hon- 
esty, truth, obedience and a moral way 
of life, but I always felt at a loss with- 
out being able to teach the reasons be- 
hind these things. As a wise friend re- 
marked in a discussion of public schools 
vs. Catholic schools, “It isn’t what the 
child gets in the public school; it is 
what he misses!” 
New York M. M. G. 


Full Dose of Religion? 


For parents opposed to Catholic 
schools who say they will teach reli- 
gion to their children at home I have 
this question: how can they possibly 
give their children all the full dose of 
religion they need? I’m married, and 
expecting, and yet with everything to 
do around the house, I just don’t have 
the time to do the things that need to 
be done. Where would I find the time 
to teach even a half-dose course in re- 
ligion? I had to drop out of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine teach- 
ing class on Saturday because I didn’t 
have the time to give full preparation 
to my lesson for the fifth grade and 
teach on Saturday morning. I taught 
the fifth grade catechism class of pub- 
lic school children on Saturday morn- 
ing. And if I may pass from com- 
ments on teaching religion to com- 
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ments on teaching fundamentals, I can 
say that before I could properly con- 
duct the class in catechism, I had to 
teach these children from the public 
school to read, write, spell properly. 
I had to explain the meaning of the 
simplest words. And this in the nation’s 
capital! Fifth-graders — and coming 
from well-educated parents who cer- 
tainly could have taught their children 
the “full dose” of religion if anybody 
could! 

Silver Spring, Md. Mrs. C. V. J. 


Lay Teachers 


I'd like to add my voice to the dis- 
cussion on Catholic and public schools. 
I have three children in a Catholic 
school. We pay tuition, buy books and 
furnish transportation. While the nuns 
taught my children I was quite happy 
about the situation. My girl has had 3 
out of 5 years of teaching from a lay 
teacher; one boy has had 2 years out 
of 4. My youngest is in the first grade 
and has a nun teacher. He can read 
from books and newspapers and he can 
out-figure and out-spell any of the first 
graders from the public school here. 
But the lay teachers we get are not up 
to the standard of public school teach- 
ers. Some of them are pretty good, but 
others are pretty poor as teachers. My 
point is this: it hurts to pay enormous 
school tax for the public schools and 
still have the burden of paying for the 
Catholic education of our children — 
and then have them receive inferior 
teaching. 

Kansas City, Mo. M. S. 
© We shall not discuss here the matter 
of lay teachers — efficient or ineffi- 
cient — or the problem of paying a 
just salary to qualified lay teachers in 
Catholic schools. The question that 
popped into mind while we read the 
above letter is this: “What are parents, 
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whose children are being taught by lay 
teachers in Catholic schools, doing to 
encourage their daughters to become 
nuns, so that ALL our Catholic sehools 
will have sisters teaching in all the 
grades? 

The editors 


From Boston 
Just a few words in defense of paro- 


‘chial school teaching. Boston is a great 


educational center, and Catholic ele- 
mentary and high schools in this area 
have a higher scholastic rating than the 
public schools. Business firms here are 
very eager to employ graduates from 
parochial schools — which is a proof 
of their ability. Parents are happy to 
pay for the privilege of having their 
children receive Catholic teaching, since 
tuitions are required from kindergarten 
up. Religion is the backbone of home 
and country. Why deprive children of 
a strong foundation for the building of 
a life ahead of them? There is no com- 
parison between the dedicated teacher 
and the teacher for pay. Watch the 
children in the May processions from 
the parochial schools — that special 
quality gained from contact between 
Sister and her class glows on all the 
faces. Both school systems are admira- 
ble; I believe in “To each his own!” 
Boston, Mass. H. O. 


From a Teacher 


Let me as a Catholic public school 
teacher register my objections to the 
many assumptions which denouncers of 
Catholic schools have set down as tru- 
isms. To the charge that teachers in 
Catholic schools are often unqualified 
and unsuited to the job, I say that there 
are an appalling number of public 
school teachers who can be called un- 
suited and unqualified. They may be 
certified or licensed, well-degreed and 
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so on, but I would not want any child 
of mine under their tutelage. One thing 
is certain: the teacher in the Catholic 
school has the moral requisites or he is 
never hired knowingly. If, on rare oc- 
casions, a bad apple appears on the 
scene, that unfortunate soul is released 
quickly and without any ado, once the 
defect becomes apparent. Have any of 
your critics of the Catholic school ever 
tried to remove a teacher in a public 
school, if that teacher did not wish to 
be removed after he has the required 
tenure? If not, then let them do a lit- 
tle reading in administration texts writ- 
ten by secular educators. One will find 
that in a great many instances such at- 
tempts have proven to be long drawn- 
out affairs and mostly ineffectual. As 
for the charge that Catholic schools 
are overcrowded and that this affects 
the learning process adversely, I will 
agree. However, a sister or a brother 
or a lay teacher can, in the Catholic 
environment, accomplish far more with 
greater numbers than can the public 
school teacher working in an environ- 
ment bereft of the beauty of religious 
truth and the advantage of religious 
sanctions. I want my son or daughter 
to be a whole man or woman — a 
Christian man or woman — and not 
an incomplete man or woman. I main- 
tain that no matter how small the 
class, this goal is not achievable in 
the secular school. In fact, something 
quite the opposite is achieved — the 
distortion or fragmentary development 
of the personality that has the birth- 
right to be complete or whole. If all 
that mattered were the nourishment of 
a part of the child’s personality, then 
secular education might be adequate. 
Much more matters, of course, and on- 
ly the unity afforded by Catholic edu- 
cation can give the child that balanced 
development of personality so necessary 
if he is to be successful in this life and 
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in the next. The secular-school prod- 
uct may outshine my boy in science, 
algebra, English and history skills for 
the moment, but he will not outshine 
my boy in wisdom and, in the long 
run, my boy will be able to return God’s 
investment in a way the secular-school 
boy never can. There are, of course, 
exceptions; but no thinking man plots 
his course by the exceptions but rather 
by the rule. 


N. N. Anon. 


A Little Voice! 


I just finished reading the Sideglances 
in the May issue and felt I simply had 
to write and tell you how wrong the 
people are who criticized the Catholic 
schools and said that they are no good. 
I am eleven years of age and I am a 
pupil in the sixth grade of a parochial 
school. Of course, these people do have 
a point when they say that the classes 
are overcrowded, but not when they 
say that we are behind the public school 
children in our classwork. Having reg- 
ular religion classes does not mean 
forcing religion on us; and it does not 
make us reject our religion, but rather 
gives us a greater affection for the holy 
Catholic faith. We know that there is 
more to education than just Christian 
Doctrine. By attending a Catholic school 
you learn much more than by attend- 
ing those one-hour Sunday school 
classes. If you are not in a Catholic 
school day after day you don’t get a 
chance really to learn what a terrible 
thing sin is. You’d be surprised what a 
difference that can make. And in the 
years that I have been in a Catholic 
school I have never heard one fantastic 
devil story. And talk about self-expres- 
sion! We do plenty of that. I wish these 
people would get it straight that we are 
not afraid of the nuns one bit. Some- 
times we even ask their advice on our 
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own personal problems. I hope that the 
people who think so little about the 
Catholic system will, after reading this, 
decide to make a more careful study 
of the parochial system of teaching. 
And I hope they will change their mind! 
New York P. M. 


From Puerto Rico 


May I make a few remarks regard- 
ing your correspondent who doesn’t 
send his children to the parochial 
school because the public school teach- 
ers are better prepared? It is rather ob- 
vious that he hasn’t taken too many 
courses himself lately, for there are 
very few colleges or universities with- 
out sisters and brothers among the stu- 
dent body. Our own community sends 
dozens of sisters every year to Notre 
Dame, Fordham, St. John’s, De Paul, 
Columbia, New York University — not 
to mention the sisters sent to France 
and Canada (for French), Italy 
(music). Last year 36 sisters of vari- 
ous communities came down from the 
States to study Spanish at the Catholic 
University of Ponce. The winner of the 
Cervantes Medal was an American sis- 
ter. Our novitiate has an accredited col- 
lege, so that no sister leaves to teach 
without a B.A. or the majority of cred- 
its toward it. I also forgot to mention 
that we have sisters who received fel- 
lowships to’ Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Our community has pre- 
pared many sisters who specialize in 
the teaching of reading. During the 
summers they give classes in different 
centers throughout the city. I do not 
have statistics, but I know that some 
of the children attending the remedial 
reading classes are from the classes of 
these tremendously “prepared” public 
school teachers. Not that all this crit- 
icism of the Catholic schools and 
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Catholic teachers really matters. After 
all, our work is done for the greater 
honor and glory of God first of all, and 
then for our own salvation and that of 
our neighbor. That the neighbor is too 
full of his own conceit to accept us, 
doesn’t make us any less worthy — nor 
less “prepared!” 

San German, Puerto Rico 


Sister C. L., C.S.J. 


They Never Had a Chance! 


How grateful to God Catholic par- 
ents should be when they have a chance 
to send their children to a Catholic 
school! Some people don’t know a good 
privilege when they have it. In our par- 
ish our children cannot attend a Cath- 
olic school because of segregation and 
we don’t have a Catholic school for 
our children. I am hoping and praying 
that my children will be able to attend 
a Catholic school when they are older. 
My children don’t know anything about 
a sister — only what I have shown 
them in magazines. They have never 
seen a sister because we don’t have 
them. Once we did have them, but not 
anymore. Also, there are children who 
have come and gone and never had a 
chance even to see inside of a Cath- 
olic school. Some of these girls and 
boys might have become sisters or 
priests or brothers, but because of their 
race they were segregated from attend- 
ing the only Catholic school in our 
town. Some of these boys and girls and 
their parents have become fallen-away 
Catholics, which might never have hap- 
pened if they had been taught religion 
all the way. Be thankful, all of you who 
don’t have to worry about segregation 
and have this privilege of sending your 
children to parochial schools. 
N. N. Anon. 
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Patrons 


for the 


Month of 


AUGUST 


J. FITZPATRICK, C.SS.R. 


MONG this month’s special pa- 

trons, St. Alphonsus Liguori, 
whose feastday is August 2, deserves 
particular notice in this publication. 
It is from his family name that THE 
LIGUORIAN gets its title; and the 
Liguori Publishing House, in all its 
projects of the printed word, looks 
upon St. Alphonsus Liguori as pa- 
tron, model and inspiration. 

St. Alphonsus was a very gifted 
man, and even during his lifetime 
was famous for many accomplish- 
ments. But more important than all 
else his life was marked by a com- 
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plete dedication to God. He was born 
in Marianella, a suburb of Naples, 
Italy, in 1696. His father was a well- 
to-do captain in the royal galleys, and 
doting on his first-born son, he de- 
termined to give him the very best 
formal education it was possible to 
pay for. It quickly became apparent 
that Alphonsus had a precocious tal- 
ent for learning. At the age of 13 he 
began the study of the law, and al- 
ready at sixteen he was ready to pre- 
sent himself before the university of 
Naples for the doctor’s degree in 
both civil and canon law. 


He passed the examination with 
acclamation and for the next eight 
years practiced as a lawyer with in- 
creasing distinction. But his thoughts 
were turning more and more to God, 
and when Providence permitted him 
to make a serious mistake in court, 
he made up his mind, against the 
frantic pleadings of his father, to 
leave the world and become a priest. 


Hoping to salvage some measure 
of prestige, Don Joseph Liguori tried 
to use his influence to gain for his 
son ecclesiastical preference. But 
here also he was doomed to disap- 
pointment. Alphonsus’ ambition was 
to work for the poor, and to be poor 
himself. First the workingmen of 
Naples knew his zeal, and then the 
shepherds and goatherds of the hills 
in the Italian back-country. Naples 
was full of priests at the time, but 
none, it seemed, were anxious to 
work in these country districts for 
the poor and illiterate folk, until Al- 
phonsus showed the way. 

It was in order to carry on this 
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work of missions for the poor and 
abandoned souls that he founded the 
Congregation of Redemptorists. Af- 
ter many crosses and disappoint- 
ments, he was able to put his beloved 
congregation on a firm footing. To- 
day it numbers some 8000 priests 
and brothers in every part of the 
world. St. Alphonsus also founded 
the Redemptoristine. Order of con- 
templative nuns, whose mission it is 
to pray for the salvation of souls 
through the missions. 


At the age of 66, Alphonsus was 
made a bishop, and for 12 years 
literally wore himself out in the con- 
scientious fulfillment of his duties. 
In 1775, crippled and scarcely able 
to move from his ailments, he was 
permitted to resign his charge and 
return to his beloved monastery. 
Here he lived for almost 12 years 
longer, confined to his room, a con- 
stant prey of physical pain and ter- 
rible spiritual trials. His holy death 
occurred August 1, 1787. He was 
canonized a saint in 1839. 


Throughout his long life St. Al- 
phonsus was an ardent apostle of the 
pen. His writings in the field of mor- 
al theology have won him the title of 
one of the great masters in that sci- 
ence. Besides, he published a number 
of dogmatic and ascetical works of 
which countless editions have con- 
tinued to inspire the devotion of the 
faithful. Notable among these are his 
Glories of Mary, and his Visits to 
the Blessed Sacrament. St. Alphonsus 
has the rare distinction of being hon- 
ored as a doctor of the Church, hav- 
ing been officially endowed with that 
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honor by Pope Pius IX in 1871. The 
Liguori Publishing House is proud of 
its great and good patron, St. Al- 
phonsus. 


Other patrons of the month: 

August 4. St. Dominic, thirteenth- 
century founder of the Dominican 
Orders of men and women. Patron 
of astronomers. 


August 8. Fourteen Holy Helpers. 
This name represents a group of 
saints to whom a special devotion 
sprang up in medieval times as pro- 
tectors against various ailments and 
disabilities. The usual fourteen names 
are Sts. Achatius, Barbara, Blaise, 
Catherine, Christopher, Cyriacus, 
Denis, Erasmus, Eustace, George, 
Giles, Margaret, Pantaleon, and Vit- 
us. Churches, hospitals and shrines 
have been named after these Holy 
Helpers, of whom all except one (St. 
Giles) were martyrs. 


August 9. St. John Vianney, 
known as the Cure of Ars. He was 
an heroic and humble parish priest 
who died in 1859, and was named 
patron of all diocesan priests by Pope 
Pius XI in 1929. 

August 10. St. Laurence, one of 
the early martyrs. He was roasted to 
death on a gridiron, and hence is pa- 
tron of all who suffer for the faith. 

August 12. St. Clare, foundress 
of the Poor Clares, patroness of those 
who suffer from eye trouble. 

August 15. St. Tarcisius, boy- 
martyr, killed by a mob when carry- 
ing the Blessed Sacrament to impris- 
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oned Christians. Patron of first com- 
municants. 

August 17. St. Rock, invoked 
against pestilence. 

August 18. St. Helena, mother of 
the emperor Constantine. She had 
the privilege of finding the true cross 
of Christ. Patron of needleworkers. 

August 20. St. Bernard, called the 
“mellifluous doctor” because of the 
sweetness of his writings about the 
way to holiness. Patron of beekeep- 
ers and wax-chandlers. 

August 24. St. Bartholomew, 
apostle, patron of plasterers. 

August 25. St. Louis, king of 
France in the thirteenth century, pa- 
tron of barbers, haberdashers, paint- 
ers and stonemasons. 


August 25. St. Genesius, marytr. 
He was a performer on the stage, 
and is the patron of all who make 
their livelihood in this way. 

August 28. St. Augustine, doctor 
of the Church. This great convert to 
the faith is the patron of theologians 
and printers. 

August 30. St. Fiacre, patron of 
cab drivers. 

August 30. St. Rose of Lima, 
first canonized saint of the new world. 


August 31. St. Raymond Non- 
natus, died 1240. Nonnatus means 
“not born;” he was taken from his 
mother after her death, and hence is 
invoked by midwives and all who as- 
sist at the birth of children. 





UNDERSTANDING YOUNG PEOPLE 


It must be remembered . . 


. that this complaint about lack of un- 


derstanding is not something new. It is one made in every generation 
and it is mutual between maturity and youth, parents and children, 
teachers and pupils. Half a century ago and even a little before that, 
there was a good deal of sentimentality. People were fond of believing 
that they were “misunderstood” and said so. Today, the complaint, not 
devoid of a certain amount of pride, is more concerned with the in- 
tellect. The result of this misunderstanding is, on the one hand, a re- 
action which may sometimes exceed the limit of justice, a tendency to 
repudiate anything that is or appears to be, new, an exaggerated sus- 
picion of rebellion against any tradition. On the other hand, it is a 
lack of faith that shrinks from all authority and, spurning every com- 
petent judgment, seeks solutions and counsels with a sort of infatuation 


more ingenuous than reasoned. 


Understanding young people certainly does not mean approving and 
admitting everything they maintain in their ideas, their tastes, their 
whims, their false enthusiasms. It consists fundamentally in finding out 
what is solid in them and accepting this trustfully without remorse or 
anger; in discovering the origin of their deviations and errors which are 
often nothing but the unhappy attempt to solve real and difficult prob- 
lems; and, finally, in following closely the vicissitudes and conditions 


of the present time. 


Pope Pius XII 
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The garments which the priest wears when he offers the Mass 
ought not to be so strange to Catholics that they appear 
ridiculously outlandish and removed from all reality. 


The 


Clothes 


of 


Sacrifice 


EDWARD Day, C.SS.R. 


August, 1959 


OT so very long ago, in a small 
Wisconsin country church, a 
priest finished his first Mass on Sun- 
day morning. Though he had anoth- 
er to offer, he removed his chasuble. 
It was warm, and he had fifteen min- 
utes between Masses. Engrossed in 
his thanksgiving prayers, he forgot 
the time. It was the urgent prodding 
of his young server that sent him 
scurrying for his chalice and out to 
the altar. Father said most of the 
Mass before he realized that he had 
forgotten to don his chasuble. 

There were those knowing ones in 
the congregation that morning who 
felt that something was missing. Aft- 
er Mass one of the ushers called the 
priest’s attention to his lapse of mem- 
ory. Tongue-tied before the mysteri- 
ous names of the vestments, he 
somewhat indiscreetly blurted out: 

“Father, you said Mass in your 
undergarments, but I like it better 
when you use your outergarments.” 

This usher belonged to a vast ar- 
ray of Catholics who are baffled by 
the names and significance of the 
strange clothes a priest puts on to 
say Mass. This is to be regretted, 
for each piece of clothing has a 
special meaning and is consecrated 
to sacrificial use by a prayer the priest 
says in donning it. 

The garments which the priest 
wears when he offers Mass date back 
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to the fourth century. If you look at 
the vestments of the Mass today, and 
allow for certain minor changes, you 
see the standard wardrobe of a citi- 
zen of the last days of the Roman 
Empire. When a priest offered Mass 
in the four or five hundreds A. D. he 
naturally offered it in his Sunday 
best. Because he offered sacrifice 
to God, his Sunday best may well 
have been a bit grander than that of 
his parishioners. After all, God de- 
served the best. But at no time was 
he so specially dressed for his task 
that he might not, in perfectly good 
taste, walk from the altar to the street 
and there mingle with the people 
without the slightest lifting of eye- 
brows. As a matter of fact, it would 
seem that in the sixth century priests 
were not bothering to change after 
Mass; for Pope Stephen decreed that 
no priest ought to wear his Mass 
vestments outside the church . . . so 
much did the priests’ ensemble re- 
semble that of the man on Rome’s 
cobblestone streets. 


THE AMICE 

HE first piece of clothing a 
priest dons to say Mass is called 

an AMICE. The amice is a large 
rectangular linen cloth that the priest 
puts about his neck and shoulders, 
securing it in place by strings that 
tie about his waist. In the last days 
of the western Roman Empire every- 
one wore an amice. It was like a ban- 
danna protecting the farmer from the 
scorching rays of the sun and the 
sailor from the salt spray and fog of 
the sea. In a society where long hair 
was the fashion, the amice shielded 
the Roman’s linen tunic from being 
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stained by dangling locks. When the 
priests of the cold north of Europe 
put on their amice, they often used 
it as a hood, shifting it over their 
heads to protect their bald, clerical 
pates from the drafts of winter in the 
unheated churches of Paris, Auxerre 
or Lyons. Today, in putting on the 
amice, the priest remembers its an- 
cient use as a hood and he prays: 

Lord, fit on my head the helmet 
of salvation to ward off the attacks 
of the devil. 


THE ALB 

OW Father ducks his head 
through a long, flowing gar- 
ment of white linen called an ALB. 
The alb takes its name from the Latin 
word albus, meaning white. The col- 
or refers to the whiteness of the 
linen. The priest bunches up its length 
to make it easy to don. But once his 
head is through the neck, the alb 
flows down over his shoulders, past 
his knees and about his ankles. In 
order to adjust its length he belts it 
in place with a cord called a cinc- 
ture. Now he stands before us, fully 

clad in white. 

In Roman times everyone wore an 
alb. At first this tunic dropped to the 
ankles. But fashion raised it to just 
below the knees. If Roman stylists 
demanded that tunics get shorter, the 
Church held to the old way, keeping 
its hemline to the ankles. 


Today the priest, about to call God 
to earth again, is inspired by the pure 
whiteness of his alb and he prays: 


Cleanse me, O Lord, and purify 
my heart so that, washed spotless in 
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the blood of the Lamb, I may enjoy 
eternal happiness. 


THE MANIPLE 

l* WE watch the priest at Mass 

when he turns around and says 
Dominus vobiscum, we may catch 
the movement of a piece of brocaded 
or silk cloth dangling from his left 
forearm. Father puts this on after the 
alb, and it is called a MANIPLE. 
The literal meaning of the Latin 
word that fathered the English term 
is “that which dangles from the fore- 
arm.” 

As a matter of fact, in the begin- 
ning nothing dangled from the arm 
at all. It was the fashion to carry a 
strip of linen cloth in the left hand 
as a handkerchief or napkin. Grad- 
ually important Romans carried this 
cloth as a sign of their authority. For 
example, a consul might start the 
races, or give the signal for the glad- 
iators to begin fighting in the arena, 
with a wave of his official handker- 
chief or maniple. The Church, ‘too, 
soon took over this sign of author- 
ity. In the first full description of a 
Roman Mass that we possess we find 
the pope, like the consul, giving the 
sign to begin the Mass, with a swish 
of his handkerchief. 


About the year 1,000, priests be- 
gan to attach the maniple to the left 
sleeve of their alb. Only then did it 
really dangle. It was then, also, that 
they replaced its simple white linen 
with a richer, heavier fabric, a fab- 
ric of various colors corresponding 
to the liturgical color of the chasuble. 

Nevertheless, the Church has not 
forgotten, even to this day, that the 
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maniple was once a humble hand- 
kerchief used to wipe a brow sweat- 
stained with labor or eyes filled with 
the tears of sorrow. So the priest 
prays as he pins it to his sleeve: 

Lord, let me be worthy to carry 
this handkerchief of tears and sor- 
row so that I may joyfully one day 
receive my work’s reward. 


THE STOLE 

NCE the maniple is in place, 

the priest dons the STOLE. 
The stole, draped over the shoulders 
and fixed to the alb by the strings 
of the cincture, can barely be seen 
beneath the priest’s chasuble. In the 
fourth century the stole served as a 
scarf or shawl. That it was both 
practical and pretty, modern stylists 
would agree. For the stole is enjoy- 
ing a comeback in the world of fash- 
ion today. The Romans called it a 
mouth cloth and no doubt bound it 
tightly around their necks in the damp 
and dreary months of winter. But 
since that time it has risen, quite 
mysteriously, to a far grander use. 


The stole is a sign of priestly pow- 
er. Ordinarily the priest must wear it 
every time he says Mass, administers 
the sacraments, or preaches. How 
exactly this lowly scarf grew to be- 
come a sign of heavenly power is 
lost in the mists of history. But the 
priest hints at the power of the stole 
when, in putting it on, he prays: 

Lord, give me the stole of immor- 
tality which I lost by the wickedness 
of my first parent; and although I 
am not worthy to approach Your 
sacred mysteries, let me gain eter- 
nal joy. 
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THE CHASUBLE 

HE outergarment that our ab- 
sent-minded priest forgot to put 

on that summer Sunday in Wiscon- 
sin is called a CHASUBLE. The 
word comes from the Latin casula, a 
little house. They say this garment 
was called “a little house” because 
it completely covered a person when 
he put it on. Up until the end of the 
five hundreds A. D. every man, 


woman and child of Rome wore a 


chasuble to protect himself from the 
cold and the rain. If we look at it 
closely, especially the rounded type 
of gothic vestment, we can see that 
it does resemble a modern military 
poncho. In Rome it served the same 
purpose. In fact, we have a picture 
of a Roman shepherd hanging his 
casula from a low-hanging branch 
and spreading it over him and his 
dog as a tent, to protect their siesta 
from the afternoon sun. 


If you had walked into a Roman 
church on a Sunday morning in the 
year 500 A. D., you would have 
found that everyone was dressed like 
the priest at the altar. Each had on 
his best Sunday chasuble. Of course, 
some were nicer than others, de- 
pending upon the wealth of the 
wearer. And the priest’s was often 
the nicest of all, for he came in it to 
the altar to meet God. 


During the middle ages styles 
changed. Soon priests alone wore 
the chasuble. They wore it in the 
streets as a sign of their order, they 
wore it at the altar as their garment 
of sacrifice. Finally this piece of 
clothing was reserved for Mass alone. 
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And there only can it be found to- 
day. 

In the eighteenth century even the 
Church changed its styles. Instead of 
supple silk, they began to make 
chasubles out of heavy velvet or even 
cloth of gold. In order to permit the 
priest some freedom of movement 
the chasuble was cut at the arms and 
ended up being draped straight down 
the front and back. 


The weight of the chasuble as it 
grips his shoulders reminds the priest 
of the yoke of responsibility for 
souls that he carries for Christ. In 
adjusting it for Mass he prays: 

Lord, You who said, “My yoke is 
sweet and My burden light,” let me 
carry this yoke so as to gain Your 
grace. Amen. 


Perhaps it is just as well that we 
can find no one dressed as a priest 
at Mass today. It increases the feel- 
ing that the Mass somehow stands a 
little -bit outside and above our every- 
day lives, giving all of us a chance to 
get a bit nearer to heaven for a few 
moments each day. The garments of 
the Mass, however, ought not to be 
so strange to Catholics that they ap- 
pear ridiculously outlandish and re- 
moved from all reality. That people 
once dressed this way shows that the 
ceremonies of the Mass have roots 
deeply sunk in humanity. Rather than 
seeing the priest’s vestments as some- 
thing passing strange, a Catholic ac- 
quainted with their meaning and or- 
igin will look upon them as the cloth- 
ing of sacrifice, the solemn dress of 
a priest wondrously clad for the mys- 
tical return of Christ. 
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POINTED 
PARAGRAPHS 


Pattern for Teaching 

The pattern of material offered to 
readers by THE LIGUORIAN is drawn 
from the apostolic activities of the 
great teacher-saint after whom it is 
named, St. Alphonsus Liguori. 

The teaching apostolate of St. 
Alphonsus was based on the spiritual 
and moral needs of the people of his 
time. Take a few examples of the 
timeliness of the books and pamph- 
lets he wrote. 

People had drifted away from per- 
sonal devotion to our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament, so he wrote a 
volume of meditations on the Holy 
Eucharist, and urged, in all his works, 
the practice of frequent Communion. 
He also wrote the incomparable 
Visits to the Blessed Sacrament that 
have appeared in many languages, in 
countless editions, in millions of 
copies. 

People had been deceived by Jan- 
senists into neglecting devotion to 
the Blessed Mother; so he wrote the 
magnificent Glories of Mary, and 
rarely ever preached without urging 
devotion to Mary as the spiritual 
mother of all human beings. 

People had been misled into think- 
ing that some things were sins that 
were not sins; so he wrote his schol- 
atly Moral Theology, which became 
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the source book for all later treat- 
ments of moral questions and was ap- 
proved by the Church in words of 
praise such as had never been given 
to any other work of its kind. 


THE LiGuorIAN follows the exam- 
ple of St. Alphonsus Liguori. Its ed- 
itors keep in constant touch with peo- 
ple through missions, retreats, hear- 
ing confessions, etc., and they pre- 
sent the kind of articles that they 
know people need. Moreover, they 
solve problems presented to them on 
the basis of the teachings of St. Al- 
phonsus that have received the com- 
plete and infallible approval of the 
vicars of Christ on earth. 


Thus, for example, they know that 
birth-prevention presents a moral 
problem to many married people to- 
day. They never fear to write about 
the topic, hoping to help people by 
showing them the importance and 
reasons for the everlasting law of 
God in this matter. 

Thus, for example, they know that 
there are many moral and spiritual 
problems to be faced today by sin- 
gle people, by couples keeping com- 
pany, by the sick and shut-in, by pro- 
fessional people, etc. So they write 
for such people, presenting the age- 
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old principles on which a solution of 
every problem can be worked out. 

Timeliness, practicality and eternal 
principles were the foundations of 
the writing of St. Alphonsus Liguori. 
They are the basis of the apostolate 
of his sons, the Redemptorists, who 
write for and publish THE LIGUORIAN. 
To those ideals we rededicate our 
work on the feast of St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, August 2. 


Learning the Liturgy 

There is no Catholic, surely, who 
can be unaware of the fact that the 
Church in our day is urging the faith- 
ful to a more active participation in 
the Mass. Within the last year a de- 
cree from Rome has stressed this 
point and established several steps, 
ranging from a very simple begin- 
ning to a more complete joining in 
the prayers of the Mass. 


Because of this decree, there 
should be special interest in the 
theme of the 20th Annual North 
American Liturgical Week for 1959, 
which is “Lay Participation in Holy 
Mass.” This conference is scheduled 
to be held at the University of Notre 
Dame from August 23 to August 26. 


The annual liturgical week is in- 
tended as a brief period of study and 
prayer and is designed to be of help 
to the laity and clergy alike. Special 
sessions will apply the theme of “lay 
participation” to the needs of all 
groups: parish priests, teachers at 
every level in our schools and Chris- 
tian doctrine classes, religious, sem- 
inarians, missionaries, preachers, 
choir directors, organists and all lay 
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people interested in the Church and 
her life of worship. 

This year it is planned to make of 
the sessions something of a work- 
shop in the development of the theme. 
Methods and motives for participa- 
tion will be considered at the ses- 
sions. Each day Mass will be cele- 
brated according to one of the ways 
prescribed and recommended by the 
Congregation of Rites for more fruit- 
ful worship by the faithful. In addi- 
tion to the general sessions, there 
will be special afternoon sessions for 
parish priests, for teachers, for reli- 
gious, for choir directors and organ- 
ists and for family groups. There 
will also be a specialized institute for 
theologians. 


Accommodations will be provided 
at a nominal charge. For information 
write to Father William Leonard, 
S.J., Boston College, Boston 67, 
Mass. 


Rules for Americans 
Traveling Abroad 

It is said that more Americans will 
go abroad this year, mostly on pleas- 
ure trips, than ever before. These 
traveling Americans can be good will 
or bad will ambassadors for their 
own country. They will be good will 
ambassadors and will win respect 
and friendship for America only if 
they will make and keep the follow- 
ing resolutions: 


1. I will not talk in a loud and 
boisterous voice in public places. 

2. I will not try to push my way 
ahead of others, especially people of 
other nations, in trains and buses, in 
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theatres, in eating places, in shop- 
ping, etc. 

3. I will not suspect every person 
who serves me of wanting to rob or 
cheat me. (I will sensibly learn some- 
thing beforehand about prices and 
values, just as I would at home.) 

4. I will not call people stupid 
who have not had an opportunity for 
an education such as I have had, or 
who cannot understand my language. 

5. I will not make derogatory re- 
marks about church customs and 
practices that differ from those I am 
used to in America. 

6. I will not consider myself qual- 
ified to make intelligent judgments 
about the politics and governing 
methods of countries I visit for just 
a short time. 


7. I will make no universal state- 
ments about the people of any nation 
on the basis of my experience with a 
few. 

8. I will never (never!) brag about 
how much better the plumbing, light, 
water, food, laundry, roads, auto- 
mobiles, trains, etc., are in America 
than in the country I happen to be 
visiting. 

9. I will not ridicule the language 
of people who cannot talk English. 

10. I will not ask persons of other 
nations why they don’t come to 
America. 


11. I will not speak patronizingly 
to people of other nations, as if they 
were to be pitied or considered in- 
ferior by an American. 

12. I will be polite, courteous, 
pleasant, friendly and gracious with 
everybody I meet in another country. 
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If these rules were kept by all 
traveling Americans, few persons of 
other nations would continue to dis- 
like America. 


Wrong Thinking and 
Wrong Morals 


One of the most common mistakes 
of thinking to which fallen human 
nature is subject is that of making 
universal judgments on the basis of 
incomplete evidence. This in turn 
leads to all sorts of immoral action. 
Let us give some simple but very 
common examples. 


A Catholic has met or read about 
a few uneducated, uncultured and 
immoral Negroes. In his mind he 
draws the unwarranted conclusion 
that “all Negroes are like that.” On 
the basis of this completely false con- 
clusion, he builds up, first, a fear of 
all Negroes, and second, the deliber- 
ate will to deprive all Negroes of 
basic human rights. Ninety per cent 
of all racial prejudice is based on such 
erroneous universal judgments. (The 
other ten per cent is found in those 
who say, “Even if they were good, I 
wouldn’t like them.” ) 


A second example. A Catholic, go- 
ing to church on Sunday, finds him- 
self next to a man whom he knows 
to be living an evil life, through un- 
just business dealings, or adultery, 
or habitual drunkenness. The devil 
inspires him to draw this ridiculous 
conclusion: “All Catholics who go to 
church on Sunday are hypocrites.” 
Then he decides not to go to church 
on Sunday so as to avoid being “one 
of the hypocrites.” Both his thinking 
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and his action are not only illogical 
but immoral. 

A third example. A Catholic be- 
longs to a parish in which the pastor, 
harassed by a large debt and in need 
of a new school, imprudently talks 
too much about money from the pul- 
pit. This Catholic draws two silly con- 
clusions: 1) that the only thing the 
priest wants is money; 2) that all 
priests are solely interested in taking 
money from their people. He follows 
up this foolish thinking by actions 
for which he will be eternally sorry: 
he stops going to church and runs 
down all priests. 


Examples of this sort of thing could 
be multiplied indefinitely. The only 
remedy required is the correction of 
one’s thinking habits. Every time you 
are tempted to think or say some- 
thing about “all Negroes,” or “all 
Catholics,” or “all priests,” or “all 
Germans or Irish or Greeks or Prot- 
estants or children,” stop yourself 
short and say: “I have no right to 
attribute to all the members of any 
class of people what I have observed 
in one or two or a dozen or even a 
hundred members of the class.” In 
this way you will smother many 
prejudices before they are born. 


Young People’s Prayer 

From the Catholic Youth Center 
in Minneapolis comes the following 
prayer to be said by young people 
before going on a date. 


O Mary, Mother of us all, you 
have taught us the meaning of true 
friendship by your constant concern 
for helping and pleasing others, pri- 
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marily your own divine Son. Your life 
is a perfect example of genuine inter- 
est, generosity, courtesy, warmth and 
unselfishness. 


Mary, help us to make this date 
strengthen true friendship in our 
hearts. Only then will it be worthy 
to be offered to your Son as a pledge 
of our respect for Him and for each 
other. Help us to be an occasion of 
grace to each other and to all who 
share these hours with us. Protect 
us, body and soul. Make us aware 
of the presence of God in one an- 
other. 

Keep us chaste, O Virgin most 
pure! 

Make us wise, O Virgin most pru- 
dent! 

Brighten our date with laughter, 
O Cause of our Joy. We will then be 
richer in mind and heart for having 
shared each other’s company. We will 
be strengthened in true friendship 
for you, for your Son, and for each 
other, through Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


This prayer has the Jmprimatur of 
the ecclesiastical authority. Copies on 
wallet-sized cards may be secured at 
2c apiece by writing to the Catholic 
Youth Center, 2120 Park Avenue, 
Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


How Did You Like the Show? 

It is surely a sad thing when a 
Catholic radio or television program 
goes off the air because of lack of 
support on the part of Catholics in 
the area. Yet this is no unusual hap- 
pening. Father Fidelis Rice, C.P., 
writing in the correspondence col- 
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umns of America, gives testimony to 
the fact. Father Rice is director of 
The Hour of the Crucified radio pro- 
gram, and The Chalice of Salvation 
TV program. He writes: 

“Nothing is so disheartening for 
a Catholic producer as one of the 
‘we regret to inform you’ notes from 
a station with the news that his pro- 
gram is being discontinued. In al- 
most every case a cordial letter from 
the management states that the pro- 
gram is ‘excellent in quality, in taste 
and in content.’ But radio stations 
cannot overlook the fact that our 
Catholic people manifest no interest. 
Non-Catholic programs often evoke 
a flood of mail. But our Catholic 
programs receive the silent treat- 
ment.” 


Whether as an expression of sup- 
port for Catholic programs or indeed 
of personal opinion in regard to any 
program on the air, the so-called 
“Committee of One” approach is 
worthy of mention. This campaign 
seeks to bring public opinion to bear 
on the entertainment media. Not on- 
ly in the negative, but in the positive 
sense, this expression of opinion is 
encouraged; one should disapprove 
of what is bad, morally or esthetical- 
ly, but one should also register ap- 
proval of what is sound and above 
average in its idea and execution. 


From the TV Guild, 260 Summit 
Ave., St. Paul 2, Minn., one can se- 
cure postcards to be used for this 
purpose. There are two such cards. 
One states simply: “Gentlemen: In 
keeping with the ideals and principles 
of the Legion of Decency, and be- 
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cause I firmly believe in the power 
of good entertainment, I wish to 
commend you for the presentation of 
— program — date — station or 
theatre. Here is why the program 
pleased me.” Then there is space for 
one’s own remarks. The correspond- 
ing card follows the same pattern 
and may be used to express disap- 
proval. These cards may be sent to 
radio and TV sponsors, stations, net- 
works, personalities, theatre mana- 
gers, motion picture studios, etc. 
They are priced at 50c per 100. 


Those who work in the communi- 
cations media appreciate any expres- 
sion of opinion from their audience, 
for only thus can they know whether 
they are projecting themselves as ef- 
fectively as possible. We commend 
this campaign to the prudent zeal of 
our readers. 





BIG DIFFERENCE 

The old couple, so obviously de 
voted to each other, were celebrating 
their golden wedding anniversary. 

The affair was attended by the 
usual newspaper reporter, looking for 
the human interest story, who asked 
the usual question: “Are you still in 
love with your wife?” 

“More than ever, — I adore her,” 
was the immediate response. 

“You mean,” persisted the obvious- 
ly doubtful reporter, “that despite 
fifty years of being married to the 
same woman you are more in love 
with her than ever before?” 

“No, son,” was the slow reply. 
Not ‘despite’ the fifty years, but be- 
cause of them.” 

Crozier 
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LIGUORIANA 


The Practice of the Love of Jesus Christ 


INTRODUCTION 


Chapter I—How Much Jesus Christ Deserves Our Love 
on Account of the Love He Showed for Us 
in His Sufferings (continued) 


By St. Alphonsus Liguori 


Translated by 
C. D. McEnniry, C.SS.R. 


F FAITH had not taught it, who 
could have ever believed that a 
God, omnipotent, supremely happy, 
and Lord of all things, should have 
willed to love man so much as ap- 
parently to be beside Himself for 
love of man! We have seen Wisdom 
itself, that is, the eternal Word, be- 
come foolish for the exceedingly 
great love which He bore to men. So 
said St. Lawrence Justinian. And St. 
Mary Magdalen of Pazzi said the 
same thing the day that, in an ecstasy, 
she took into her hands a wooden 
image of the Crucified and exclaim- 
ed: “Yes, my Jesus, You are beside 
Yourself with love! I say it, and I 
will keep on saying it: beside Your- 
self with love You are, my Jesus!” 
But, no, says Denis the Aereopagite, 
it is not madness; on the contrary it 
is the ordinary effect of divine love. 
Love makes the lover go out of him- 
self in order to give himself entirely 
to the beloved. 
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If men would but stop to think, 
with their eyes fixed on Jesus cruci- 
fied, of the love He has borne for 
each one of them! And should we 
not be set on fire, says St. Francis 
de Sales, with that same love on be- 
holding the flames in the heart of the 
Redeemer? What great good fortune 
to burn with the same fire that in- 
flames our God! And what joy to be 
bound to God by the chains of love! 
St. Bonaventure says that the wounds 
of Jesus wound the most insensible 
hearts and set on fire the coldest 
souls, How many loving darts shoot 
from those wounds to wound the 
hardest hearts! What flames burst 
forth from the burning heart of Jesus 
Christ to inflame the coldest hearts! 
What chains are forged in the burn- 
ing wound of that side to bind the 
most unruly hearts! 


NERABLE John d’Avila was 
so deeply enamored of Jesus 
Christ that he never preached a ser- 
mon without dwelling upon the love 
Jesus Christ bears us. In one of his 
treatises on the love of this most lov- 
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ing Redeemer for men he writes 
these burning words which are too 
beautiful not to insert. 


“You, O Redeemer, have so loved 
man that whoever thinks of this love 
cannot but love You; for Your love 
does violence to hearts, as the Apos- 
tle says: ‘The love . . . of Christ 
forces us.’ The source of Jesus 
Christ’s love for men is His love for 
God. Hence He says at the last sup- 
per on Holy Thursday night: “That 
the world may know that I love the 
Father, arise, let us go.’ But go 
where? To die on the cross for men! 


“The intellect cannot succeed in 
comprehending how this fire burns in 
the heart of Jesus Christ. If, instead 
of one death, He had been command- 
ed to suffer a thousand deaths, He 
had indeed sufficient love to accept 
them all. And if He had been told to 
suffer for one man alone what He suf- 
fered for all, He would have done for 
each singly what He has done for all 
together. And, while He hung for 
three hours on the cross, had it been 
necessary to hang there till the day 
of judgment, He had love enough to 
do it. Thus we see that Jesus Christ 
loved much more than He suffered. 
O love divine, how much greater you 
were than you appeared! You appear- 
ed great externally because so many 
wounds and bruises tell of a great 
love, but they do not tell all its great- 
ness. There was much more hidden 
internally than appeared externally, 
for this was but a spark escaping 
from that great fire of immense love. 

“This is the greatest sign of love, 
to give one’s life for one’s friends; 
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but this sign did not suffice for Jesus 
Christ to express His love. 


“This is the love that makes good 
souls beside themselves, overcome 
with astonishment when they learn to 
know of it. It is the sight of this love 
that makes them feel their hearts on 
fire, makes them desire martyrdom, 
rejoice in suffering, delight in red- 
hot grates, walk through burning 
coals as though they were roses, long 
for torments, enjoy what the world 
fears and embrace what the world ab- 
hors. St. Ambrose says that a soul 
espoused to Jesus Christ upon the 
cross counts nothing more glorious 
than to wear the livery of the Cru- 
cified. 


“But how can I ever repay You, 
O Lover of my soul, for this Your 
love? It is fair that blood be repaid 
by blood. Oh, that You might see 
me too, tinted with this blood and 
nailed to this cross! O holy cross, 
receive also me! Expand, O crown, 
that I may place within you my head 
as well! O nails, withdraw from the 
innocent hands of my Saviour, and 
pierce my heart with compassion and 
love! For this, my Jesus, says St. 
Paul, You have died: to become 
Lord and Master of the living and 
the dead, not by chastisements but 
by love. ‘For to this end Christ died 
and rose again, that He might be 
Lord both of the dead and the liv- 
ing.” (Romans 14:9) O Thief of 
hearts, Your love has crushed even 
our hard hearts! You have set the 
whole world on fire with Your love! 
O all-wise Lord, inebriate our hearts 
with this wine; burn our hearts with 
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this fire; wound them with these ar- 
rows of Your love! This cross of 
Yours is already a cross-bow to shoot 
them into our hearts. Let the whole 
world know that my heart has been 
wounded. O my sweetest Love, what 
have You done? You came to heal 
me, and You have hurt me instead. 
You came to teach me wisdom, and 
You have made me a fool through 
love. O Lord, when I look at the 
cross, everything pleads for my love. 
The wood, the form, the wounds in 
Your body, and, above all else, Your 
love entices me to love You and nev- 
er to forget You.” 


Bu to attain to the perfect love 
of Jesus Christ it is necessary to 
use the means. Here are the means 
indicated by St. Thomas Aquinas: 

1) Be constantly mindful of the 
divine benefits both general and par- 
ticular. 

2) Consider the infinite goodness 
of God, Who is ever ready to do us 
good, Who loves us always, and 
Who continuously seeks our love. 

3) Avoid carefully the slightest 
thing that would cause Him dis- 
pleasure. 

4) Renounce merely earthly things, 
such as riches, honors and the satis- 
faction of the bodily senses. 


Father Tauler adds that another 
powerful means of attaining to the 
love of Jesus Christ is to meditate 
on His holy passion. 


Who can deny that the devotion 
to the passion of Jesus Christ is of 
all devotions the devotion the most 
useful, the most tender, the most dear 
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to God, the most consoling for sin- 
ners and the best calculated to in- 
flame loving souls? And whence do 
we receive so many treasures if not 
from the passion of Jesus Christ? 
Whence have we hope of pardon, 
strength in temptation, assurance of 
paradise? Whence so much light of 
truth, so many loving appeals, so 
many incitements to change our life, 
sO many desires to give ourselves to 
God, if not from the passion of Jesus 
Christ? With too much reason then 
did the Apostle call down a curse up- 
on whoever does not love Jesus 
Christ. “If any man love not our 
Lord Jesus Christ let him be anathe- 
ma, maranatha.” (1 Cor. 16:22) 


St. Bonaventure says there is no 
devotion more adapted to sanctify a 
soul than meditation on the passion 
of Jesus Christ; hence he counsels us 
to meditate daily on the passion if 
we wish to advance in divine love. 
“If you wish to make progress med- 
itate daily on the Lord’s passion, for 
nothing produces complete sanctity 
in the soul as does meditation on the 
passion of Christ.” And before him 
St. Augustine had said that one tear 
shed in memory of the passion is 
more meritorious than a weekly fast 
on bread and water. 







Wherefore the saints are always 
occupied in reflecting on the suffer- 
ings of Jesus Christ. It was by this 
means that St. Francis became a ser- 
aph. One day he was discovered by 
a gentleman shedding tears and sob- 
bing loudly. When asked the reason 
he replied: “I am weeping over the 
sufferings and the ignominies of our 
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Lord. And what pains me most is 
that men for whom He suffered so 
much live forgetful of His passion.” 
And saying this he redoubled his 
tears, so that even his questioner was 
forced to weep. Whenever the saint 
heard the bleating of a lamb or saw 
anything else that recalled the mem- 
ory of the suffering of Jesus he im- 
mediately began to weep. One day 
when he was ill somebody suggested 
reading to him from a pious book. 
“My book,” he replied, “is Jesus 
crucified.” And therefore he did noth- 
ing but exhort his friars to think al- 
ways on the passion of Jesus Christ. 

Tiepoli has written: “Whoever is 
not enamoured of God at the sight 
of Jesus dead on the cross will nev- 
er be enamoured of anybody.” 


Affections and Prayers 

ETERNAL Word, You have 

spent thirty-three years in sweat 
and labor, You have given Your 
blood and Your life to save men. In 
a word, You have spared nothing to 
make Yourself loved; and how is it 
possible that there are men who know 
all this and still do not love You? O 
God, I am one of these ungrateful 
persons. I see the wrong I have done 
my Jesus, have mercy on me! I of- 
fer You my ungrateful heart — un- 
grateful, but repentant. Yes, I do re- 
pent, my dear Redeemer, above every 


other evil for having despised You. 
I repent, and I love You with my 
whole soul. 

My soul, love a God bound like a 
criminal for your sake, a God 
scourged like a slave for you, a God 
made a mock king for you, a God 
dead on a tree of shame for you. 


Yes, my Saviour, my God, I love 
You, I love You! Oh, make me re- 
member always how much You have 
suffered for me, that I may never 
again forget to love You. 

O ropes that tied Jesus, bind me 
to Him! Thorns that crowned Jesus, 
wound me with love for Jesus! Nails 
that pierced Jesus, nail me to the 
cross with Jesus, that I may live and 
die united to Jesus! 

O blood of Jesus, inebriate me with 
holy love! O death of Jesus, make me 
die to every earthly affection! O 
pierced feet of Jesus, I embrace you; 
deliver me from the hell I have de- 
served! 

My Jesus, in hell I should no long- 
er be able to love You, but I wish 
to love You always. My beloved 
Saviour, save me; hold me fast, and 
never permit me to lose You again! 

O Mary, refuge of sinners and 
Mother of my Saviour, help a sinner 
who wishes to love God and who 
recommends himself to you; help me 
for the love you bear to Jesus Christ! 





SPECIAL HOURS 
A mother took her young son for a ride in their car. On the way 


home he asked: 


“Mother, where are all the infernal idiots Daddy meets on the road?” 
“Why, son,” she replied, “they only happen to be on the highways 


when your father is driving.” 
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OOK REVIEWS 


Thomas Tobin, C.SS.R. 


We recommend that books listed or reviewed in THE LIGUORIAN 
be purchased at your local bookstore. If you cannot obtain the 
book in that way, you may write to THE LIGUORIAN for further 
information. 





SoTL 


Apostolic Life Albert Ple, O.P., Editor 
One of the most valuable series of Catholic books that is 
being published today is The Religious Life Series. These 
books, all translated from the French, consist of a collec- 
tion of articles that seek to re-examine the theology of the 
religious life and to apply the ageless theory to practice in 
our modern environment. The previous nine volumes are all 
e excellent in quality. Apostolic Life discusses the active work 
of religious men and women. The eleven chapters are 
grouped into three sections: Part I, The Apostolate; Part II, 
The Apostolate and Religious Life; Part Il, The Apostolate 
and Sanctification. A book of great profit to all religious who 
are called upon to combine the active and contemplative 


life. 
(Newman, $3.75) 


The Enemies of Love Aelred Watkin 
Dom Aelred Watkin, the son of the English philosopher, 
E. J. Watkin, has written an unusually penetrating book on 
love. His thesis maintains that as God is love, all true love 
is really love of God. His purpose is “to show that human 
love (if rightly understood) is divine love translated into 
terms of human experience.” Human love imitates divine 
love in its unselfishness and desire to give to the loved one. 
Thus there are only two possibilities: love of God and all @ 
others for the sake of God, or love of self to the exclusion of 
others. The enemies of love, anxiety, insecurity, possessive- 
ness, self-indulgence and false romance, are all manifesta- 
tions of selfishness that has crept into the relationship be- 
tween two people. An excellent book for the young and those 
who are called upon to help the young through an impor- 
tant part of their life. 
(P. J. Kenedy and Sons, $3.00) 
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/ Parents’ Role in Vocations Godfrey Poage, C.P. 
John P. T. Reacy, Ph.D. 
A priest with long experience as a “vocation recruiter” 

and a layman who is both father and psychologist have 
collaborated on this book for parents. There is abundant 
literature for the young on vocation, but there is little writ- 

ten directly for the parents. Rightly does this manual insist 

that the proper home training of the child as a mature per- 

son and devout Catholic is the best preparation for the 

@ choice of a religious vocation. Thus the greater part of the 
book deals with the obligation and methods of training chil- 

dren. Only a few pages are devoted to the subject of help- 

ing a child with a religious vocation. This reviewer found 

the lack of proportionate emphasis disappointing, although 

the material presented is of high quality. Parents will find 

this of more help in the training of children in a general 

way than in helping them decide upon or follow a religious 
vocation. Despite this criticism the authors have given us a 
worthwhile book although it doesn’t seem to attain its goal. 

(Bruce, $2.95) 
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John Is His Name Nicola Fusco 
The fact that the present pope reached back so many 
centuries to choose the name of John XXIII has awakened 
interest in the other popes who bore this name. The line 
extends from John XXIII to John XXII in 1334 to John I in 523 
and covers many phases in the history of the papacy and 
the Church. The preface explains the difficulties about the © 
numbering of the popes as well as the correct numbering 
of the popes who were named John. An appendix gives the 
full list of the pseudo-prophecies of St. Malachy which adds 
a great deal of interest for readers. 
(Society of St. Paul, $2.50) 


Heirs of St. Teresa of Avila Winifred Nevin 
Miss Nevin, the author of a biography of Teresa of Avila, 
The Woman, turns to the immediate successors whom St. 
Teresa chose to carry out her work of the reform of Carmel. 
Three men and three women were destined by their diverse 
personalities and talents to continue the restoration of the 
8 primitive rule to both the men and women religious. The 
author shows us the interplay of the human personalities 
that were used by divine Providence to solidify the work of 
St. Teresa. An interesting narrative of an important part of 
the history of Carmel. 


(Bruce, $3.25) 
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The Catholic Church Invites You James V. Linden, SJ. 

Written in the form of a personal letter by a priest to all 
non-Catholics to return home to the unity of the Church es- 
tablished by Christ. After establishing the fact that unity is 
a mark of the Church the author invites the various groups @ 
to rejoin the unity of the Church. A prospective convert 
would profit greatly from this book. 

(Herder, $2.50) 


The Broken Rosary Harold and Grace Johnson 

e Two bodies and some suspense about “who done it” 
make up this mystery novel. Fair. 

(Bruce, $3.00) 


The New St. Basil. Hymnal 
The popular St. Basil Hymnal has been completely re- 
vised and has been approved by the White List Committee @ 
of the Society of St. Gregory of America. 
(Willis Music Co.) 


The Virtues on Parade Father John F. Murphy 
Everybody searches for a magic formula for happiness 
or for someone or something that will do something to them 
to make them happy. But happiness is from within, by liv- 
ing according to God's laws. The Virtues on Parade 
& explains, according to the treatise on the virtues of St. Thom- 
as, how to acquire and practice the theological and moral 
virtues. The author has a way of expressing basic truths in 
a manner that will instruct as well as inspire the reader. 
Very good. 


(Bruce, $2.95) 


Look—The Madonna Is Weeping 
H. Jongen, S.M.M. 
Francis P. White, S.M.M., translator 
One of the latest of the modern Marian miracles took 
place in Syracuse, Sicily in 1953. For four days tears flowed 
from a statue of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. This phe- 
nomenon was witnessed by thousands of people. Pilgrims Ss 
came from Italy and Europe; extraordinary cures were seen; 
the Sicilian hierarchy has approved the devotion. Father H. 
Jongen, S.M.M., has visited Syracuse and has collected the 
facts of the case in his book. Another manifestation of the 
loving care of Mary for her children. Well worth reading. 
(Montfort Publications, $3.00) 
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A Stranger at Your Door John J. Powell, S.L 

In poetic prose Christ is seen as the stranger knocking at 
the door of every heart. The author has succeeded very well 
in presenting to both mind and heart the claims of Christ. A 
random selection catches the spirit of the work. 

“But there is a question. An old question. 

It hangs in the crisp Korean air, it penetrates the stale air 
of the barroom, lurks at the foot of the Cumberlands, 
and whines over the motors of the transport. 

It repeats itself behind the Iron Curtain, in the heart of @ 
Israel, steals through the door of the Parisian apartment, 
and floats over the waves of Tokyo Bay. 

There is a stranger at the door. 

i There will be no variation. He will put the question as sim- 
i ply as once in Caesarea Philippi 
Who do you say that I am?” 
A book of unusual quality that will instruct and inspire a 
sincere searcher for the truth about the meaning of Christ. 
(Bruce, $2.50) 


| 
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A Life of Our Lord for Children Marigold Hunt 

A revised edition of this book that explains the life of the 

) King and the nature of the kingdom to which He wants us 
to belong. Well done. 


(Sheed and Ward, $3.00) 


Girl’s Book of Saints Doris Burton 
Sts. Clare, Catherine of Siena, Teresa, Germaine, Mar- 
garet Mary, Madeleine-Sophie, Catherine Laboure, Berna- 
dette, Therese and Blessed Anna Maria Taiga are the wom- @ 
en whose lives are held up for admiration and imitation. 
Lively dialogue aids in making these women live for young 
readers. 


(Herder, $2.75) 


The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described 
Adrian Fortescue 
J. B. O'Connell 
Frederick R. McManus 
This is a completely revised edition, the tenth, of the clas- 
@ sic book on the rubrics. It is a must book for all those who 
wish to follow the prescriptions of the Church for the cere- 
monies of Mass and the sacraments. Father McManus has 
added an appendix, “The Ceremonies of the Ritual in the 
U.S.A.” Excellent. 


(Newman, $7.50) 
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The old man was down on his hands 
and knees, creeping about under the 
seats in the movie house and mumbling 
to himself. 

Suddenly there was a hushed scream 
from a woman patron. 

“I’m sorry to disturb you,” said the 
old man. “I’m looking for a caramel.” 

“A caramel?” said the woman. “Why 
go to all that trouble for a caramel?” 

“It’s not the caramel,” was the 
answer. “My teeth are in it.” 

e 

“Mommy,” said the 
five-year-old, “Bowser 
is a bad dog. He ate 
my dolly’s slipper.” 

“He did? Well he 
surely ought to be punished.” 

“Oh, I punished him. I went to his 
kennel and drank his milk.” 

e 

Two men were working on a lofty 
building fronting a main thoroughfare 
when a siren was heard. 

“That’s an ambulance,” commented 
one of the men. 

“Golly, that’s quick work!” replied 
the other. “I only dropped my hammer 
three minutes ago.” 





e 
> ¥ A famous designer 
of aircraft was study- 
WD). ing closely a stuffed 


= bird in the museum. 

“That bird appears 
to interest you, sir,” observed a passer- 
by. 

“It certainly does,” was the reply. 
“Its tail plane appears to infringe one 
of my patents.” 

Irish Digest 
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Two caterpillars were munching 
away on a cabbage leaf. A butterfly 
fluttered in the air above them. To- 
gether they gazed at it for a moment. 
Then one of them said to the other: 
“You'll never get me up in one of 
those things.” Irish Digest 

e 

The artist saw in the old bedrag- 
gled mountaineer a likely subject and 
offered him $5.00 if he would let him 
paint him. The old boy shifted his 
legs from one position to another and 
back again. 

“Better accept,” cajoled the artist. 
“It’s easy money for just letting me 
paint you.” 

“Ain’t no question about that,” the 
mountaineer replied. “I was jest 
awonderin’ how I'd git the paint of- 
fen me afterward.” 





FILE 13 


No matter how great a man is, 
the size of his funeral usually de- 
pends on the weather. 

The Sign 
e 

Never argue with your doctor— 

he has inside information. 
e 

No one is always wrong. The 

stopped clock is right twice a day. 
* 


A pedestrian is a man whose wife 
beats him to the garage. 
e 
Two things are bad for the heart: 
running upstairs and running down 
people. 
Irish Digest 
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BEST SELLERS 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 





MOST POPULAR 
(Not necessarily approved. Roman 

numeral indicates a moral rating ac- 

cording to categories used in general 

list.) 

Doctor Zhivago (Na)—Pasternak 

Exodus (IIb)—Uris 

The Ugly American (1)—Lederer & 
Burdick 

Dear and Glorious Physician (IIa) 
—Caldwell 

From the Terrace (II])—O’Hara 

Mrs. ’Arris Goes to Paris (1) — 
Gallico 

The Devil in Bucks County (III) — 
Schiddel 

Nine Coaches Waiting (1)—Stewart 

The Watch That Ends the Night 
(IIa) —MacLennan 

Lady L (Ila)—Gary 

The Middle Age of Mrs. Eliot (IIa) 
—wWilson 

Mountolive (IIb)—Durrell 











I. Suitable for general reading: 
History of the Mass—A miot 
Duo—Armstrong 
The Rebel Emperor—Anderson 
Long Way Home—Benary-Isbert 
What Is Life?—Biot 
A Pearl to India—Cronin 
The Dark Road—Cross 
The Body’s Cage—De Mott 
The Papacy—D’Ormesson 
The Chinese Box—Eyre 
Say It with Words—Ferguson 
The Miracle of the Mountain— 

Hatch 
Endurance—Lansing 
The Silent Investigators—Makris 
No One Must Ever Know—Martin 
The Dark Fantastic—Masterson 
Murder May Follow—Morrow 


A Good Time To Be Alive— 
Mowrer 

I Remember—Pasternak 

The Surgeon’s Tale—Richardson 


II. Suitable only for adults: 
A. Because of advanced style and 


contents: 
The Elder Statesman—Eliot 
Hospitality for Murder—Fisher 
Providence Island—Hawkes 
Who Goes Hang?—Hyland 
Beauty Is a Beast—Knight 
DuBarry—Loomis 
The Image Industries—Lynch 
The Four Window Girl—Mead 
The Marauders—Ogburn 
Physical Phenomena—Omez 
What Is the Trinity?—Piault 
The Smasher—Powell 
The Doom Maker—Sanborn 
Biblical Criticism—Steinman 
The Bitter Passion—Wadleigh 
Adams of the Bounty—Wilson 


. Because of immoral incidents which 


do not, however, invalidate 
the book as a whole: 
Shall Do No Murder—Alexander 
I'll Be Judge, I'll Be Jury—Hely 
The Neighborhood—Mark 
See No Evil—McDermid 
The Woman and the Whale— 
Molarsky 
Hong-Kong Kill—Peters 
Wake Me When It’s Over—Singer 
This Fiery Night—Vatsek 
The Wilderness—Vaughan 


III. Permissible for the discriminat- 


ing adult: 
The Rape of the Fair Country— 
Cordell 
The Optimist—Gold 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 


Earthquake—Berle & Roeburt 
By the North Gate—Griffin 








Liguorian Background 


Tae FEAST of St. Alphonsus Liguori, after whom 
THE LIGUORIAN is named, occurs on August 2. As 
it comes up on the calendar each year, the editors of 
THE LIGUORIAN remind themselves of how far they 
have to go to equal the zeal of St. Alphonsus in the 
important work of supplying good reading for every- 
body today. 

St. Alphonsus tackled, in writing, practically every 
heresy, every form of secularism, every movement of 
atheism and agnosticism of his day. He wrote well over 
a hundred books in the battle he waged and left to his 
Redemptorist sons and the world the principle that un- 
less ordinary Christians read more and more about the 
truth, they will be led to read themselves out of their 
faith and out of heaven. 

THE LIGUORIAN has for its primary purpose the 
prevention of this loss of souls through the medium of 
good reading. 

Are you a subscriber? If not, use the subscription 
blank below to bring THE LIGUORIAN into your home. 

If you are a subscriber, use the blank to enter a gift 
subscription for a friend or relative. 

Please send The Liguorian for one year ($2.00 en- 


closed); for three years ($5.00 enclosed); to: 


Name 


Street and Number 


City. .- sogN EN etc nee Ie State... 


(You may also send one-year subscriptions to three 
different persons for $5.00). 
Mail to 
THE LIGUORIAN 
LIGUORI, MO. 








